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GEORGE ELIOT, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Her Jury: 


A lily rooted in the sacred soil, 

Arrayed with those who neither spin nor toil; 
Dinah, the preacher, through the purple air, 
Forever in her gentle evening prayer 

Shall plead for Her,—what ear too deaf to hear ?— 
‘* As if she spoke to some one very near.’’ 


And he of storied Florence, whose great heart 
Broke for its human error; wrapped apart, 
And scorching in the swift, prophetic flame 
Of passion for late holiness, and shame 

Than untried glory grander, gladder, higher, — 
Deathless, for Her, he “‘ testifies by fire.”’ 


A statue fair and firm on marble feet 
Womanhood’s woman, Dorothea, sweet 

As strength, and strong as tenderness, to make 

A ‘struggle with the dark’’ for white light’s sake, 
Immortal stands, unanswered speaks. Shall they 
Of Her great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 
Her fit, select, and proud survivors be ? 

Possess the life eternal, and not She? 


— Harper’s Magazine for May. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

Scuurz on Inp1AN Epucation. — As to the 
best means of educating the Indians, I feel that the 
schools in the Indian Reservation perform this work 
only imperfectly. The savage has not only to learn to 
read and write; he has also to learn to live, and he can- 
not do this when he is surrounded by all the influences 
which drag him back to his old life. He must see 
what civilized life is, as he does at Hampton, Carlisle, 
or Forrest Grove. There is no danger that, if taught 
what life is at these places, he will relapse into barbar- 
ism. The useful accomplishments he learns at these 
schools are now properly appreciated among his race. 
I need hardly say that I believe the system pursued at 
these schools ought to be extended. Instead of two 
Government schools, we should have ten or fifteen. 
Particularly do I believe in the usefulness of these 
schools for the Indian girls. The position of these 
women is the key to the question. ‘The Indians will 
never be civilized until they are attached to a perma- 


nent home, and this will only be accomplished by the 
elevation of their women. I trust the time will come 
when we shall no longer speak of the Sioux or the 
Apache, but only of the orderly and industrious citizens 
of Indian descent. 


_Merrernicn’s Reapine (1819).—I have the bad 
habit of not going to sleep without reading for an hour 
or half an hour. I generally, however, read nothing 
which is connected with my business. I busy myself 
with scientific literature, discoveries, travels, and simple 
narratives. Novels I never read, unless they have be- 
come classics and thus have some literary value. The 
common novel does not interest me; I always find 


: them far beneath what I conceive; impressive situa- 
283 | tions come before me always too strongly, and I cannot 


prevent myself from looking at the last page, — where 
people are married or killed,—at the same time as the 
title-page. Then nothing is left for me but to say, 
Amen! and the romance for me is lost. If the heroes of 
a romance are to be admired, they are no better than I 
am myself; if they are not, they are indeed worth but 


little. I have no need to learn how people express 
their feelings. I have always been afraid of meeting 
with empty phrases, where my heart would not find a 
word. . . . . My heart belongs entirely to me: 
my head does not; it is concerned in the affairs of 
the world, which were never so important for me as 
happiness. 


Stupy THE EnGiisx. — Supt. MacAllister, of Mil- 
waukee, says what many other school officials need to 
say: “That more attention should be paid to the Eng- 
lish language in our high and normal schools.” He 


‘adds that his experience as an examiner has been that 
the contents of candidates’ papers can nearly always be 
marked much higher, than the manner in which they 
are written. 


GERMAN TEACHERS.—The teachers resort to all sorts 
of devices to secure the attention of the pupils. I saw 
one trying to render his subject impressive by making 
all sorts of grimaces and contortions of his body as he 
was talking. He thought it was better to attract a 
pupil’s attention in that way, at the sacrifice of his own 
personal dignity, than that his eyes and thoughts 


.|should be wandering. Another most successful teacher 


had a mechanical contrivance under his desk by means 
of which, when he was about to say anything unusually 
impressive or important, he could suddenly rise before 
his pupils and thus attract their particular attention. 
This, said the lecturer, is the very consummation of the 
didactic art. The question you have all asked your- 
selves many times is how, after a matter is fully in 
your own mind, to carry it over to other minds. Of 
course the fundamental thing is to know your subject, 
to be master of it. ‘The teacher who is hesitating and 


halting, who is not quite sure of his subject-matter, can 
never teach it; but I don’t believe there is any one 
with a command of language so poor, but that if he has 
a thing clearly in his own mind, he can somehow get it 
out into his pupils’ minds.—Prof. G. Stanley Hall. 


EpucaTionaAL PuBiications. — An encouraging 
feature of the professional spirit,—in fact, a wholesome 
incentive to it, as well as its logical sequence, is an in- 
creased interest in the study of works on the principles 
and methods of teaching, and a growing disposition to 


read current professional publications, such as the 
New ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EpucATION and THE 
Primary Teacuer. Merit of this kind cannot be too 
highly commended.— Supt. Waterman’s Report (Taun- 


ton, Mass.) 

Tue Best Scuoou. — That school is not considered 
the best in which the machinery of government is most 
prominent, and the pupils behave like mere automatons, 
exhibiting no individuality, but a total absence of nat- 
ural freedom; but where the spirit of investigation is 
rife, where all are actively employed in legitimate 
work, where a natural development of the best faculties 


of the mind is progressing, where pupils understand 
that they themselves have a great work to do, and not 
many years in which to accomplish it, — there is the 
place to look for results which will be valuable and last- 
ing.—Hon. W. Richardson, Supt. Schools, Chillicothe, O. 


Hicgu ror —A wild statement has 


obtained, that the high schools were for the rich and 


well-to-do; but wherever a census has been made it has 
been found that the high schools were for a//,—the rich 
and middle classes, and especially for the poor. The 
financial condition of the patrons of our high school for 


1878 is, in brief: Of the 126 patrons, 25 per cent. pay 
no tax; 26 per cent. pay tax on an assessment of $50 
to $1,000 ; 23 percent. pay tax on $1,000 to $3,000, and 
26 per cent. have an assessment of over $3,000.—Supt. 
Jones, Erie, Pa. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (VIL) 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The devotion to detail and exact formalism, of which 
I have spoke before, shows itself in the teaching of sew- 
ing as well as in other things. I saw an invention for 
teaching sewing to a room full of pupils, which will 
illustrate it. It consisted of a wooden frame like that 
used to put in windows for mosquito-nettings, with 
a netting of meshes coarse enough to be seen across a 
room. This being held up by the teacher before the 
class, was supposed to represent the piece of cloth on 
which the pupil was to stitch or sew, and the teacher 
then, with an immense bone needle and a coarse, colored 
twine for thread, was to show them by that means pre- 
cisely how they were to carry the needle under four 
threads, and then back over two, and under six again, 
This seemed to me a sort of reductio ad absurdum. Cer- 


tainly our American girls do not need any such illustration 
as this toenable them tosew. Afterall, the much mooted 
subject of sewing is a question of general facility in the 
use of the fingers,—a facility which may be gained in 
many other ways than that of sewing itself; aud as to 
the fitting and finishing, it is a question of an eye for 
general neatness, which may also be gained in other 
ways. As the medical practice of to-day is more con- 
stitutional than local, so ought the educational practice 
to be. Our chief problem is to enable the child to gain 
the mastery of himself; that is, to be able to make not 
only his body, but his mind his well-trained servant. 
Then he can turn his powers in any direction, and they 
will serve him. If we have power enough in our will, 
we can utilize that power in weaving carpets or in 
weaving lace. The main point is to secure the power. 
So the main question is to develop and train the men- 
tal power. After that is done our pupil can utilize it 
in any direction. 

All teaching which goes toward details, no matter in 
what line, goes toward the caste system in society. It 
tends to fixed vocations. But with us a man needs to 
be able to change his vocation. The plumber and the 
carpenter march off in the army and return colonel 
and brigadier-general, to become plumber and carpenter 
again. The country lawyer must take upon himself 
the duties of the highest magistrate of the Republic, 
and when his four years’ service are over, return again 
to private life. The progress of machinery throws 
whole classes of laborers suddenly out of employment. 
They must be trained into the general ability to take 
up another line of labor. We cannot hold back the 
march of invention or of events. We must adapt our- 
selves to it, and we must adapt our educational methods 
to it. Our girls, we may be very sure, are never to 
earn their living by hand-sewing, for the simple reason 
that the sewing-machine has rendered that impossible. 
Hand-sewing certainly cannot claim any right to be 
considered a developing training, either for mind or 


body, It is a technical art, as much as carpentering or 
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plumbing, though, unlike them, it can no longer serve 
as a means of subsistence. Training in it does not 
come within the province of the public school, any more 
than civil engineering or law or medicine come within 
the province of the general college education. 

We do not know what these girls in school are to be 
called upon to do. The problem is a thousand-fold more 
difficult with regard to them than with regard to the 
boys. They are, the majority of them at least, to be 
wives and mothers. But to supervise a house is quite 
a different thing from what it was formerly, and the 
training of children under modern conditions of society, 
especially in cities, demands an enlightened wisdom. 
To guard, yet not to cramp and fetter; to reconcile the 
union of the family relation with the constantly-grow- 
ing individuality of the different children; to weigh 
rightly the claims of society against those of the home- 
life; to adjust satisfactorily the servant question; these 
demand trained intelligence and wisdom. To be a 
wife and a mother—what does that not demand ina 
woman of trained mental power? What will it not 
demand in twenty years more, when these children of 
to-day are the rulers of the homes? And again, in the 
sudden and rapid reversals of fortune, which are sure to 
follow new inventions, in the greater chance of death for 
the father of the family, under the modern complications 
of business, what is to become of the untried woman, 
left to support herself and family out of her own re- 
sources, if she has none ? 

To educate our girls is not to teach them this or that 
special industry, to enable them to do this or that par- 
ticular thing. It is not to stuff their minds with facts 
on any topic. It is to make them like trained gym- 
nasts, strong and sure of themselves, having resources 
within themselves to which they can turn at need; 
having a trained will and a cool judgment, on whose 
decisions they can rely; being in full possession of 
their own powers, so that they can use them in what- 
ever circumstances they may be placed, and change the 
application of their force whenever it may be necessary. 
Whatever tends to this end intellectually comes prop- 
erly within the sphere of the school-work, and all intel- 
lectual work is to be used as subservient to this end. 


The old sampler, which some of us remember, was 
the type of a woman’s life and requirements at one time, 
but it is now looked at only as acuriosity. I saw in 
one of these English books of map-drawing something 
of the same kind. It is a whole page, on which the 
child has practiced making minute printed letters of 
the alphabet, in order to be able to print the names on 
her little maps. The page is before me now; one whole 
line of a’s, so small as almost to need a magnifying- 
glass to read them; a whole line of b’s, a whole line of 
c's, and so on. At the foot of the page, “Very good, 6,” 
and the teacher’s initials. The page stands to me as 
an extreme type of what may be called detail-teaching, 
and as a testimony of a worse than waste of time. How 
much greater results could have been secured at the 
cost of the same amount of eyesightandtime! Of what 
real good was that to the child ? Such work is not ed- 
ucation at all. 

I heard nothing said among the English teachers 
concerning especial care of the eyes. The seats did not 
seem to be arranged with any special reference to the 
direction of the light, and so an amount of fine work, 
both in sewing and writing, was required, which with 
ts would bring on an attack from the oculists. There 
seemed to be plenty of myopia, however, among the 
pupils. The only provision I remember in this respect, 
was an arrangement in the London school, by which 
the lid of the desk could be raised so as to bring the 
book nearer to the eye, and thus prevent stooping. 

With regard to discipline, the English girls seemed 
to be very much the same as ours. I have heard the 
same kind of teasing remarks made to a teacher which 
we sometimes hear, evidently with an intention to an- 
noy; and also I have heard a teacher patronized by a 
pupil, as if she were a sort of an underling in the pupil’s 


eyes,—a “person,” as they say in England, employed 
to educate the young lady (?) who considered herself 
socially far above her. I have never seen anywhere, 
under the same circumstances, a more perfect mastery 
of herself on the part of the teacher in question. The 
old system of girls’ education in England had a ten- 
dency to foster this feeling of contempt for a woman 
who works for a salary. The tone and character of the 
day schools for girls in England now tends to bring 
about a better estimate of relative positions. When 
such women as the present head-mistresses of the Eng- 
lish schools stand as the type of the teacher, public 
opinion cannot fail to recognize their real position, and 
to accord to them its profound respect. When the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Archbishops are 
present at the dedication of the new buildings for these 
day schools, the English public begin to think them 
worthy of consideration, and always in the great body 
of intelligent people anywhere, such women as these, 
—scholarly, enthusiastic, and rigidly conscientious as 
to the performance of their duty, organizing, govern- 
ing, and controlling perfectly large corps of assistants 
and hundreds of girls,;—are doing more to demonstrate 
the fact that teaching is a profession than any words 
or speeches can do. 

It is a pity that there is not more inter-communica- 
tion between the women in America who are thus en- 
gaged and those in England. There is a mutual need, 
and it demands only acquaintance to secure a mutual 
help, and a most hearty and genuine mutual recogni- 
tion and respect. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


On this subject we hold with the large majority of wise 
and experienced teachers. We are of the opinion that 
young women, especially girls, should prefer to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of gentlemen only while at home 
and under their mothers’ eyes. The school-room of 
strangers is not the place for that part of a girl’s educa- 
tion; and we are disposed to think that during her 
pupilage the usual vacations, which amount to nearly 
one-fourth of her time, funish ample opportunity, under 
parental supervision, for the “mutual influences” to 
operate, and for all desirable educational results to be 
accomplished. 

But by co-education is meant not only the idea of a 
mixed school for young men and young women, but 
that also of a common course of study for both sexes, 
whether pursued by them in the same or in different 
institutions. 

Our own observation and experience confirm what 
seems to us to be the teaching of educational philoso- 
phy: that boys and girls, after the age of ten or twelve, 
should not only be educated apart, but should be re- 
quired to pursue courses of study more and more diver- 
gent as they advance in years; that while each should 
receive the highest degree of culture possible, yet if 
any discrimination be made at all it should in most 
cases be made in favor of girls, 

We bear in mind the fact that in the family, which 
is usually referred to as a model, and an apology for 
mixed academies, the sexes are naturally and properly 
brought together. But it should be remembered, also, 
that nature is usually very careful to admit into the 
family those only who are mutually related as brother 
and sister; whereas, in these schools of man’s device, 


the student usually consociates with the brothers or 
sisters of other parties. On account of this absence of 
natural relationship among the students, and in view 
of its pretensions, the ordinary mixed school is a satire 
upon the family; it lacks the essential feature of its 
model, and consequently loses the substance of its 
apology. 

In whatever way objections to such schools might be 
met when the pupils are under the age of twelve, these 
objections should be allowed to have full force when 
the students are, not little children, but young men 


and women.—Prest. Williams, Daughters’ College, Har- 
rodshurg, Ky. 


EVA GRAY; 


OR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A FAILURE. 
How fall of briers is this working-day world.” —Shakespeare. 

The first Monday in September following graduation, 
Eva Gray began life as a teacher in the third class of 
the Goodrich Grammar School, in a thrifty suburban 
city. She found more prose than poetry in her first 
day’s experience as a teacher. Fine theories and high- 
toned sentiment were of little avail when she stood, for 
the first time, before fifty boys and girls, of mischievous 
age, fresh gathered from vacation-life ; and as she left 
the school-room at night with aching head, unbalanced 
nerves, and sinking heart, she sighed more for strength 
of muscle than brilliancy of intellect. She had three 
boys old enough to have been several classes ahead, but 
dull enough to have been as many classes behind. The 
father of one of these boys often related his youthful 
exploits in the country school, playing tricks on the 
teacher, not infrequently “putting him out”; and the 
son rehearsed these successes of his sire to his mates, 
until there was an unwritten code among the boys which 
made it the “ boss thing,” as they expressed themselves, 
to conquer the teacher. 

Eva entered school expecting to conquer by love and 
gentleness, but she found it was mistaken for weakness, 
and they despised her authority, and had no hesitancy 
about playing off tricks by which to worry the poor 
girl, until she was in constant fear of a sudden attack 
of universal coughing, shuffling, humming, or some 
other well-planned mischief. 


After a day or two she sent one of the boys to Mr. 
Riseman, the principal; but, as it chanced to be the 
son of Mr. Baitly, a member of the committee, he was 
returned without having smelt the rattan, and brought 
to her room the politic master, who cautioned her that 
she could not have made a greater mistake than in se- 
lecting “ Johnnie.” This did notadd to the girl’s peace 
of mind. Later, Mr. Shrewdly, the superintendent, ° 
called with blanks, stationery, new books, etc., smiled 
upon the school, expressed the hope that she would suc- 
ceed, and departed; remarking that she must remember 
that order was the first requisite, and loyalty to the 
committee the second. To these two men she had 
looked for advice and help, and they had come and gone 
leaving her more despondent than ever. The scholars, 
as a matter of course, talked over their adventures at 
school, greatly exaggerating everything, until it was 
common talk that the normal girl was a failure, and many 
a non-professionally-educated teacher secretly rejoiced 
atit. Mr. Baitly was greatly enraged about “ Johnnie.” 
Rey. Mr. Easeman had recommended a parishioner, and, 
having been overruled in the appointment, was not un- 
willing the “supplanter” should make a failure ; and the 
poor girl would have been in danger of summary dis- 
missal had not Mr. Squires, the lawyer, insisted that 
she have a fair trial. He believed it was all wrong to 
give up to a class because a few boys tried to break up 
the order, but he was so pressed with business that he 
could not visit the school, else he would have helped 
Eva greatly. 

From remarks that she caught on the wing, Eva knew 
how the public regarded her, and she pluckily resolved 
not to yield if she could help it; but just how to match 
those muscular, unloveable boys she did not know, 80 
she went in to see Mr. Randolph, who came out and 
spent a half-day in her room. He kept a sharp eye qa 
the boys, like one in authority; he threw ina word now 
and then by way of comment; with much tact he got 
the large boys to answering his questions, and it was 
soon evident that he had won their admiration and 
affection. As he left, he told them Miss Gray was one 
of his old pupils, in whose success he was greatly inter- 
ested; promised to come out often, and invited them 
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in a politic word with Riseman, and dropped in upon 
Mr. Easeman to ask him to supply their pulpit, which 
_ was vacant, some Sunday ; incidentally remarking that 
he was out to call on one of his old pupils, Miss Gray, 
whom, by the way, he ought to get into his Sunday- 
school work. 

Mr. Randolph’s visit did good in many ways, chang- 
ing the attitude of the committee, modifying the spirit 
of the boys, but, most of all, inspiring Eva with self- 
confidence, placing in her hands a conquered school, 
which it was comparatively easy for her to manage 
thereafter with Mr. Easeman’s interest and Mr. Rise- 
man’s assistance. 

As soon as it was clear that she had control of her 
_ school, Mr. Riseman began to tone up her work, with a 
view to the monthly examinations. Each subject had 
been allotted by the committee, specifying the page at 
which she was to begin and end the year’s work; the 
superintendent had subdivided it for each quarter, and 
the principal for each month. Mr. Riseman insisted 
upon absolute thoroughness. There must not be a ques- 
tion possible within the limits that the dullest scholar 
could not answer. His finalinstructions were: “ Don’t 
waste a minute on any general work. Be thorough, 
thoroughly thorough; drill, drill, drill, and I will risk 
you.” 

Eva looked up at him almost saucily, as she said, “I 
thought you were an Earnestville graduate. Is this 
normal work, Mr. Riseman ? ” 


“Never you mind, Miss Gray; the normal idea is 
success. He is the best friend to his alma mater who 
best succeeds. I pride myself that no graduate has 
done better than I in the past six years. I am only 
twenty-five, and am at the head of this school. I know 
as well as you that this is not ideal work; but it is the 
thing that is appreciated. You follow my advice and 
you will be a brilliant success. Now try, wont you, 
Miss Gray ?” 

There is a fascination in that kind of talk which 
easily swerves one from his ideal, and Eva bent all her 
energies to succeed according to the idea presented to 
her. She gave all her time to her school, spending an 
hour and a half extra with her scholars daily, and de- 
voting the rest of the time to looking up test-problems, 
test-words, catchy-sentences, and unheard-of places in 
geography, examining the written exercises of pupils 
night after night. Mr. Riseman was delighted. Mr. 
Shrewdly could talk of nothing else, and prevailed upon 
the committee to make her salary fifty dollars more 
than any other grammar-teacher, as a reward for her 
extra work and results. 

Eva was delighted, her head ached almost continually, 
her back began to trouble her, she did not sleep well, 
the weaker pupils began to look over-worked ; but all 
that was nothing, so long as her success was universally 
conceded. 

At the teachers’ association in April, she saw, for the 
first time in nearly three years, Rosa Knight. The 
sight of that torment of her youthful days awakened 
many trains of thought which, before she entered school, 
on the following Monday, had taken shape, and she real- 
ized that she was doing, unsuspectingly, for many of 
her pupils, much the same thing that Rosa Knight did 
for her. When she met Mr. Riseman on Monday, 
therefore, she was a changed woman, as she said to him, 
with spirit, “If this is success, I will not succeed.” He 
laughed as he thought how soon he could win her back 
to her old work by a little praise. 

To Mr. Shrewdly she said, “What does all this 
seven months’ work amount to? There is not a child 
the better for it physically, morally, or in disposition ; 
not a child who has learned anything of importance 
that he will use in life. Seven months of pressing and 
cramming in decimals, duodecimals, alligation, and de- 
nominate numbers; teaching words, nine-tenths of 
which they will never write after they leave school ; 
analyzing sentences from Milton, when they can’t 


and epic poems from imitation, when they can’t 
read a paragraph in the newspaper at sight. Four 
hours out of five, that I have taught, have been worse 
than wasted.” 

“T am sorry to hear you talk in that manner, Miss 
Gray,” said Mr, Shrewdly. “This plan of work repre- 
sents the wisdom of successive school boards, upon which 
the wisest men in the city have served. Isn’t it 
presumptious for a young and inexperienced lady to as- 
sume greater wisdom than all of us who have had such 
wide experience ? But,” and he tried to smile, “it is 
like the measles,—young people must have them. I was 
once afilicted with similar notions, and it almost cost 
me my position.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Shrewdly. If I cannot teach things 
worth knowing, if I cannot teach without ruining the 
health and disposition of my pupils, I will not teach,” 
and Eva Gray never looked more queenly than as she 
said this. 

“Move slow, Miss Gray. People will stand anything 
better than criticism, that reflects on their wisdom, 
from those subject to them. Loyalty is a better motto 


from you than reform.” 
(To be continued.) 


HEALTH CONDITIONS FOR GOOD TEACHING. 


BY W. H, LAMBERT. 


(Concluded from last week.] 

There is another practice greatly harmful to the 
teacher,—I mean the excessive multiplication of details 
in school management. Think of the systems of mark- 
ing, of the daily accumulation of written exercises of all 
sorts, of the piles of examination-papers, of the records 
to be made up, reports to be prepared, and a score of 
such collateral school necessities,—or nuisances, as you 
please,—the most of which must be attended to out of 
school-hours, at that time which should be particularly 
the teacher’s own. Some of these things may be of use 
in securing good work in the school-room, — so far let 
them stand,—but the mass of them should be relegated 
to the infernal limbo to which long ago have been 
consigned the leathern straps, and the gerund stones, 
and all the inquisitorial implements of mediwval igno- 
rance and stupidity. Add to this the practice of de- 
taining after school the dull and the idle, — a practice 
from which, through the teacher’s conscientious desire 
to bring all to an equal limit of attainment, it is so hard 
to break away. 

When, a few years ago, while I was a teacher in a 
neighboring city, I returned to my home at night from 
a short walk at the close of my work, I had occasion to 
pass several school-houses, from which I saw issuing, at 
rare intervals, a solitary pupil. I had, through many 
boyish recollections, a sort of instinctive sympathy with 
these roguish delinquents; but, because of later and 
sadder experience, I pictured to myself the teacher 
within. Suffering from the long confinement of seven, 
eight, nine hours often, when the sun has set and the 
shadows are falling, she closes the door behind her, and, 
utterly prostrated by the large nervous expenditure of 
the day, hastens to her home. After a light supper, for 
which the stomach furnishes no craving, and “ digestion 
does not wait upon appetite,” she returns to her tasks, 
— records, and marks, and tests, — until exhausted na- 
ture can do no more, and “sleep that knits up the rav- 
eled sleeve of care” comes to her relief. But even 
sleep, ‘ great Nature’s balm,” fails to soothe her troubled 
rest. All night long troops of infantile demons march 
across the field of her mental vision; in her dreams she 
endures again all the petty annoyances of theday. The 
anxieties that gloom her waking hours return with re- 
doubled force during her fitful sleep, and she awakes to 
her morning’s work in worse plight than if she had 
been visited the night long by the horrors of the night- 
mare and all her nine-fold. What wonder she is fret- 
ful; what wonder the natural unrest of childhood is 


breaches of school decorum; what wonder her pupils 
call her cross and peevish, and learn to dislike her; and 
what wonder that “teachers of primary schools are not 
over-healthful nor very long-lived”! This should be 
reformed altogether. When the hour for dismissal has 
come let all the little ones be sent to their homes, and 
let the teacher follow instantly, and remain in the open 
air so long as the fragment of the day will allow; for I 
am assured, after much personal experience, that this 
practice of detaining after school is thoroughly useless, 
and defeats its own ends. I have never known a bad 
boy made better, nor a dunce converted into a genius, 
by any such practice; nay, rather, I have known indif- 
ferent boys made irretrievably bad, and dull boys 
plunged deeper into the depths of stupidity. 


It remains to speak of one other thing that is detri- 
mental to the teacher’s health. “As dignified as a 
schoolmaster,” is a proverbial comparison which has 
very naturally grown out of the common éstimate of 
the teacher’s character. Teachers feel that they needs 
must display a great deal of dignity, not only for the 
good discipline of their school, but also in order to in- 
spire the respect of parents, forgetting that what may 
appear to be gravity among the Lilliputians may be 
affectation among the Brobdingnags. It is a very 
doubtful compliment to a teacher when it is said of him, 
that he has “a pedagogic air.” But aside from the 
social aspect of the question, all “ starchiness ” in char- 
acter is unnatural, and therefore injurious to the health. 
The man who never unbends, who never throws off his 
load of dignity, and who does not instinctively seek to 
indulge in the playfulness and the unrestrained free- 
dom of childhood, cannot be a healthy man. The king- 
dom of heaven comes to us in this world only when we 
are in the condition of little children. Dr. Johnson 
“on a frolic,” Lord Chatham playing at marbles, and 
Walter Scott romping with his dogs, show us how such 
colossal minds unbend from their great tasks. I always 
liked that practice which many teachers have of taking 
part in the play of their pupils. It brings teacher and 
scholar nearer together, more closely into sympathy 
with each other. 

But what the teacher especially needs is an absolute 
freedom from all appearance of pedagogism out of 
school. An intimate friend of the late Dr. Dimmock 
tells me that this eminently successful manager of boys 
was in the habit of visiting the rooms of his pupils dur- 
ing the hours of recreation, where his presence was 
always the signal for a boisterous play, in which he in- 
dulged apparently with more relish than even the boys 
themselves. He would allow himself to be assaulted, 
thrown upon the floor, smothered with pillows, and 
pestered by all the ingenious devices which frolicsome 
boys can suggest, and amid it all his laugh would ring 
out loudest and longest. Whoever has read Stanley’s 
biography of that wonderful man, Dr. Arnold, has dis- 
covered that the secret of this great teacher’s success 
consisted in his marvellous sympathy with boy-nature, 
arising from his abounding animal spirits. “When,” said 
he once to a friend, “I cannot run up the library stairs 
three steps at once, I shall think it time to leave teach- 
ing.” His admirers are fond of relating how, during the 
long autumn afternoons, he loved to stand in the school 
playground, and with what interest he used to watch 
the process of the games. In the early days of my 
teaching, when I felt that the dignity of the school- 
master must be maintained at all cost, I once spent the 
afternoon of a holiday in the country, in the company of 
a well-known and successful normal-school principal. 
We were a party of a dozen or more, consisting for the 
most part of young people, and among them some of 
this teacher’s own pupils. Shall I ever forget the 
amazement that overwhelmed me as I beheld the wild 
actions, the unpedagogic gambols of that man! He 
ran over the hills like an untamed colt; he whistled; 
he shouted; he laughed with the girls, and climbed tree 


with the boys; he muddied his boots, tore his clothes, 
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and smirched his face; and there was not an antic in 
the catalogue of the wildst boy of #hich he was not 
capable that day. 

A superintendent in one of the large Western cities 
once told me that, in selecting a teacher, he made it an 
important consideration in the applicant’s favor if he 
knew how to tell a good story well. Indeed, I am of 
opinion that an ability to indulge in a good, genuine 
laugh is a better recommendation for a teacher than a 
knowledge of the rules of cube root. 

I have said enough to show that there are circum- 
stances surrounding the profession of the teacher 
which militate against his health, and by consequence 
against his highest success. That these circumstances 
are purely factitious, and in no wise natural or neces- 
sary, I firmly believe. Therefore, as we value our own 
happiness ; as we desire a long life of useful work, and 
the completest success in our vocation; as we regard 
the importance of creating in our schools an atmosphere 
in which mind and character may be expanded into 
their highest perfection, let us lay aside the hindrances 
that so easily beset us, so that we may run without weari- 
ness the race that is set before us. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. 


So_uTions Recrervep.—M. C. Stevens, Lafayette, Ind.: 
Probs. 165, 171, 172, 173. Wm. F. Perry, Low Moor, Va.: 
Probs. 171,173. Wm. Hoover, Napokoneta, O.: Prob. 171. C. 
R. “<a, Keene, Neb.: Prob. 170. W. F. B.: Probs. 166, 
172, 173. 


SOLUTIONS. 
D 


PROBLEM 169.— B Cc 
A line AB is bisected at D and produced to C. Prove that 
(/C)?+ (BC)? =2(AD)? + 2(DC )?. J. W. 

Let half of line AB be equal to z, and BC toy; then 
(AC)? = (22 + and (BC )? = y?, and (AC)? + (BC)? = 
(22 + y)? + y? = 42? + 2y*. 2(AD)*=22z? and 2( DC)? 
= 2(2 + y)? = 22° + + 2y*, and 2(AD)? + 2(DC)? = 
+ 22° + + 2y? = 427 + 4zry + Thus (AC)? + 
(BC )? and 2(AD)*? + 2(DC)? being equal to the same quan- 
tity, are equal to each other. 

Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


J. R. ROLLMAN, 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 


On AC describe the 
square ACEF, and on 
BC describe the square 
BCGH. The entire 
figure will represent 
| (AC)?+ (BC), From 
| F,on AF, make FP = 
AD, and complete the 
| | square F PRK, which 
| will equal (AD))?. From 
| C, on CE, make CL = 
| 


AD, and complete the 
square CLMN =(AD)?. 
It is evident that the 
two squares FR and CM 

H G equal 2(AD)2. AF= 
AC, being sides of square, and since FP is made equal to AD, 
AP = DC. On AP construct the square AO=(DC)?. CE 
= AC being sides of a square, CL is equal to AD by con- 
struction; hence EL = DC, and for the same reason EK = 
DC, and the figure EKROML + the square OS = (DC )*. By 
construction, DB = AD, PO = DC, PR = DB; hence OR 
= BC and the square OS = (BC).* Hence (AC )? + (BC)? 
= 2(AD)? + 2(DC)?. Gro. A. MILLER, 

Burlington, Iowa, 1881, 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 170.—Given a pyramid whose edges are equal and 
whose base is arectangle; its altitude is 10 ft.; one of its basal 
diedrals measures 82°.5, and one of the edges is inclined to the 
base at angle of 54°. Find the volume and the convex surface. 

H, A. Hows. 


PROBLEM 171.—A horse is tied to a stake in the fence of a 
circular ten-acre lot. What length of rope is required that the 
horse can feed over one acre ? I.E. L. 


— Two ladies, each a high-school graduate, and one a public- 
school teacher, have lately told me that the initials J. H. 8. 
mean, ‘‘ I have suffered.” High-school teachers, will you see 
how many of your scholars know for what they do stand? * 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS—(IV.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


THE CROWFOOT FAMILY. 


The Crowfoot Family is introduced in spring by the shy, 
little Hepatica (Fig. 4, A), which blossoms soon after the snow 
leaves the ground, as it did this year. A friend found it in 
blossom April 10, and April 16 the ground was covered with 
snow several inches deep. Some of the Hepaticas collected 
yesterday (April 18) are almost white, some a faint lilac, 
others blue, and a few are royal purple. All the flower-stalks 


—or, botanically speaking, scapes, since they rise from the 
ground leafless, — are glistening with silky hairs, which seem 
to be the appropriate dress for such flowers as come forth in 
the cold and early spring. The flowers of June need no such 
came!’s-hair shawl to protect them. Were it not for the large, 
rich-looking three-lobed leaves (Fig. 4, B), which remain 


green through the winter, the plant would seem the purest 
type of modesty, and had it the fragrance of the Violet it 
would be quite as charming. Its manner of growth above 
ground strongly resembles that of the Violet, the Cyclamen, 
and the Oxalis. Its scape-like leaf-stems are four or five 
inches long, and the flower-scapes half that length. The 
buds, when they emerge from the ground, are reflexed, and 
remain so for some time, until the flower is fully expanded. 
The flowers droop their heads and close up at night. 
Those obtained yesterday, including sixty or seventy flow- 
ers, had reflexed heads during the evening ; but about nine 
o'clock they were brought from the cool and dark part of 
the room and placed near the fire under a strong light, and in 
half-an-hour almost every flower was erect and fully expanded. 
This morning early most of the flowers were closed, some 
being reflexed and others erect. They were placed in the sun- 
shine, and in jess than half-an-hour nearly every flower was 
wide open and erect, forming one of the most remarkable 
changes ever witnessed by the writer. A friend transplanted 
a bunch of Hepaticas into his garden two years ago, and this 
year the plant blossomed profusely. The ease with which it 
may be transplanted, and the rare beauty of its abundant blos- 
soms, should make it very desirable as a garden plant. 

The Hepatica grows in open woods, where the ground is 
covered with leaves, by which it is protected in winter, and 
through which the flowers peer in spring. Our eastern plant 
(Round-lobed Hepatica) has from six to nine obtuse, petal- 
like sepals, with three-lobed leaves; while the variety found 
from New York to Wisconsin (Sharp-lobed Hepatica) has from 
seven to twelve acute sepals, and leaves sometimes having five 
acute lobes. The plant is named from the fancied resemblance 
of the leaves to the liver. 

The next flower of the Crowfoot Family is the Wood Anem- 


one, or Wind-flower, sometimes called the Mayflower (Fig. 
4, C). It usually grows in sheltered places along the borders 
of woods, in bushy pastures, and sometimes in exposed posi- 
tions. The poet had in mind the windy places when he wrote: 
“The coy Anemone that ne’er uncloses 
Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind.” 

It is very widely distributed, being found from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Hudson’s Bay to Georgia, and in Europe and 
Siberia. About May 1 would A the time to look for it, though 
its flowering season varies. 

The Hepatica and the Anemone are not the best flowers to 
show the characteristics of their family, because they have not 
all the parts of a complete representative, but the distinguish- 
ing marks of the family can be pointed out better when the 
Buttercup blossoms, 


Nore.—April 18. The Hepatica grows in the o woods back of the 
Bussy Institute. Just beyond the Institute, on the right, along the 
brook, the Skunk Cabbage is blossoming profusely, A few beyond 
= er are unusually abundant. The Hims, 
and some 0 e es, are 1 bh 
powtenpay hy dg ples, ull bloom, and as yet no sign of leaves 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Fok DyspePsia AND NERVOUSNESS. 

The late Winslow Lewis, M.D., the distinguished physician 
of Boston, said: “‘ Having, in my own person, experienced 
those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is preseribed, I, hav- 
ing found great relief and alleviation by its use, most cheer- 
fully attest my appreciation of its excellence. 


SCIENCE. 


II. —NOTES ON THE MANIPULATION OF CHEM- 
ICAL APPARATUS. 


The Drawing-out of Glass Tubes.—The Bunsen blast lamp 
is generally used in the accomplishment of this object, 
although in case of necessity the common Bunsen burner, 
or a round compound burner, may be employed, taking 
care, however, to observe the previously mentioned precau- 
tions. The tube should be held, between the first three fingers 
of each hand, in the flame, and continually turned until it be- 
comes sufficiently soft as to bend easily; it is then quickly 
taken out of the flame and drawn out, the rotary motion 
being kept up. The axes of the two drawn-out portions must 
be held in a straight line, otherwise sharp points will be ob- 
tained. Very much depends on the care with which the tube 
has been softened; when thick tubes are used, they should be 
turned with great regularity. The object of this turning is to 
avoid uneven softening; the lower portion of the flame is, of 
course, hotter than the upper portion, and so when the tube 
is drawn out, the lower portion being softer, would yield first, 
and the result would be an uneven drawing out. When the 
tube has completely cooled, the drawn-out portion is cut at 
the desired point with a sharp glass-knife, as described in our 
first paper. Then taking a file, the projecting points are filed 
off, and the opening may be narrowed as desired by melting 
the cut in the flame. Here, also, we must carefully and regu- 
larly rotate the tube in the flame, or else the end will bend of 
its own weight. If the orifice has become too small from hay- 
ing been held too long in the flame, or if it has closed alto- 
gether, it may be opened by carefully touching the cut with 
the flat side of a file, of course only after the tube has been 
completely cooled. In fact, for many purposes this latter 
method is considered desirable, especially when a gas, such as 
hydrogen, is to be burned from the end. 

The advantage of this process is that the thin sides of the 
tube are thickened by the fusing, and so are better able to re- 
sist the heat produced by the burning gas. The fusing of the 
point of the tube is sometimes prevented by platinizing it. 
This is effected by dipping it into a solution of platinum chlo- 
ride, so that a drop or two of the fluid adheres to the tube. 
The point, in heating, acquires a fine metallic lustre. By re- 
peating this operation several times, a good coating of metallic 
platinum will be produced both on the exterior and the inte- 
rior of the tube. This method is recommended in connection 
with the development of arsenurietted hydrogen-gas in the 
Marsh test for arsenic. When a point is desired having a very 
small opening, it is considered advisable to first fuse the ends 
and then open them with a file to the required size. Among 
the few but sometimes very desirable manipulations with the 
glass tubes, are the fusing together of two pieces of glass 
tubing and the blowing of bulbs; these will receive our con- 
sideration in the next paper. M. B. 


FOREIGN. 


Eeypt --It was announced some months ago in these columns, 
that the French Government had resolved to establish a cen- 
tral normal school at Cairo in Egypt; and the Manuel Général, 
of Paris, now gives the particulars of the inauguration of this 
important institution at Cairo on the 10th of January last. 
We call it an important institution, and the reason for such 
an appellation will be evident when not only the nature of the 
school itself is considered, but likewise, and much more, the 
fact is proclaimed that the director and the two professors of 
the school are Frenchmen, and of course the influence, the 
bias, the direction of the studies will more or less be in favor 
of France and of French ideas. The Manuel Général is quite 
aware of the consequences likely to insure therefrom, and of 
their vast importance, and glories in the fact. ‘‘It is a great 
honor,”’ it says, ‘for France to have been chosen as the in- 
itiator of such great progress in that old land of Egypt where 
all the men of the west are Franks; where the prestige of the 
French name has remained entire, and where it is of import- 
ance to extend and propagate as much as possible French in- 
fluence. The normal school of Cairo is to form teachers and 
professors who will all speak our language. The French lan- 
guage, in the classes, is on the same footing as the Arabic, 
and one there breathes, in some sort, French air. By the side 
of our language history will be taught, and it will not be dif- 
ficult for the master in charge of these lessons to make their 
pupils understand that the role of France has been a glorious 
and useful one to ali nations, whatever may be said thereon 
by those who are interested in misrepresenting it. Each year 
there will issue from this school some thirty teachers, wo 
will go and diffuse, along with the French language, among 
thousands of Egyptians, the ideas and sentiments with which 
the director and teachers of the school shall have inspired 
them. It will not be possible that these young pupils, while 
remaining devoted to their own nationality, shall not preserve 


in the bottom of their hearts some gratitude for their French 
masters, and that France shall not gain by this diffusion, quite 


moral and intimate, of its influence.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


OrFicEe or & P. RAtLwAay Company, 
MARSHALL, TrExas, March 30, 1881. 

Editor of Journal ;—Last year I sent a letter to the National 
Educational Association meeting at Chautauqua, explaining 
my absence from our Association. In that letter the following 
paragraph occurred : 

‘‘With regard to colleges for ‘our daughters,’ endowed by 
the general government, these must come, sooner or later, as 
a simple act of justice on the part of Congress. Parents are 
beginning to feel that they themselves have been remiss in 
allowing every provision to be made for the education of their 
sons, while nothing has been done, either by State or National 
authority, for their daughters. There are scores of univer- 
sities and hundreds of colleges, but all for the young men, 
none for the young women. This glaring discrimination can- 
not longer be ignored. It is well understood that Texas will 
move in this direction during the meeting of the next Legis- 
lature, when, also, it is proposed to locate the State University, 
and to make ample provisions for its immediate inauguration 
and thorough equipment.”’ 

I am happy, to-day, to state that by a vote of 70 for to 
7 against, the bill locating the University of Texas was 
passed in our Legislature on the 29th inst. It provides for 
the admission of women to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of other students. This is not what I desired, as 
you know. I wished an independent and separate institution, 
equally equipped, and as liberally endowed as the University 
for the young men. But, for the present, this is a recognition 
of woman’s claims to higher instruction, and will soon grow 
into a preparation for her separate higher education. The bill 
provides, further, for the creation of a board of control, to be 
styled the Board of Regents of the University of Texas. These 
are nominated by the Governor, one for each congressional 
district, and confirmed by the Senate. They select their own 
chairman, and are empowered, as soon as the location is deter- 
mined (which is by a vote of the people, Sept. 1) to organize 
and take steps for erecting the necessary buildings, which, in 
the language of the bill, are to be,— 

‘Substantial and handsome, but not loaded with useless 
and expensive ornamentation, provided that the cost of the 
buildings shall not exceed $150,000; and, provided further, 
that said buildings shall be so constructed as to admit of addi- 
tions thereto without marring the harmony of the architecture.”’ 

The University has, exclusive of $200,000 accrued interest, 

2,500,000 as an endowment fund. Here is a sufficient amount 
for supplying, first, all the necessary buildings for halls, libra- 
ries, museums, and laboratories; and, secondly, for securing 
an able and learned faculty, 

Texas has long needed this, the crowning institution of her 
educational system; and it is to be expected that those who 
shall be called to draft the policy and provide for the inaug- 
uration of this University will be men of enlarged views and 
enlightened experience. 

There has also been passed a bill for the reorganization of 
the Board of Directors of the Agricultural Mechanical College. 
The management of the old Board has been very sharply crit- 
icised by the press, and by the committee of the Legislature 
raised for the purpose of looking into the affairs of the man- 
agement of the college, particularly the stewardship of the 
Directors. 

Larger appropriations than heretofore have been voted for 
the normal schools, — the Sam Houston for the instruction of 
teachers for the white, and the Prairie View for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the colored schools, 

Texas is both generous and just. And while her material 
interests are developing as rapidly as any State in the Union, 
at the same time her Governor and her Legislature have not 
been remiss in looking after the higher developments, — the 
preparation and provision for the education of her whole pop- 
ulation without regard to color or ‘‘ previous condition.” 

ALEX. Hoge. 


JUVENILE SMOKING, 


A conference of Sunday-school and day-school teachers, and 
others, was held recefitly at Manchester, Eng., to consider the 
“increased habit of juvenile smoking, and the best method to 
counteract it.’”” Dr. Emrys-Jones, of the Royal Eye Hospital, 
laid special stress upon the injurious influences of tobacco on 
the sight. Resolutions were adopted setting forth that “as 
the habit of using tobacco is usually the first step in a lad’s 
downward career, teachers, parents, and ministers should en- 
deavor to secure children from its danger by signing the pledge 
against tobacco, aleohol, and other narcotics; urging upon 
schoolmasters and school boards ‘the desirability of some 
Special teaching in the schools upon the nature and results of 
the use of tobacco, as of alcohol and other narcotics.” The 
following resolution was also adopted : 


“ That as physicians of the highest eminence declare tobacco 
‘o be injurious to health and longevity; as smokers smoke to 


gratify the same artificial craving which induces drinkers to 
drink ; as careful statistics show that the smoking teetotaler is 
five times as liable to break his vow as the non-smoking tee- 
totaler; as smoking is an unmanly leaning on a solace to care 
and labor neither sought nor needed by women, enabling the 
smoker to be idle without growing weary of idleness, tending 
to take the ambition out of him, and to make him happy when 
he should be miserable, and content when his divinest duty is 
discontent; as it is almost impossible to smoke in an inhabited 
country without causing discomfort to others; and, as finally, 
the passion for tobacco has been the cause of many serious 
fires and disastrous explosions, this meeting entreats parents, 
teachers, and all others who have influence with British boys 
to warn them against this barbarous habit both by precept and 
example.”’ — Sunday Reading ’’: N. Y. Witness Pub. Co. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


As bearing upon the subject of corporal punishment in 
school, we would narrate an incident from our college life. 
Giving our experience ’’ is an established institution among 
teachers as well as in certain religious circles. 

It was Sabbath morning in college chapel. Dr. N. had 
taken his wonted place atthe pulpit. An erratic son of genius 
once described him as *‘ the venerable president of a college 
whose students regarded him as a king among men.” His 
sermons were almost without exception truly profound,—the 
results of inner conflicts with those great problems that chal- 
lenge and baffle genius. By his Samson-like grasp on these 
questions he acquired eminent recognition at the hands of 
European divines. On this morning we waited in readiness 
the usual profound yet fire-glowing disquisition. The reading 
of the text fell on us somewhat like a shower-bath,—“ A bridle 
for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back.’’ A ripple of smiles 
passed over the congregation. It seemed the good doctor had 
made a pleasantry by reading the wrong text. But he pro- 
ceeded, and we rearranged our mental posture into an attitude 
of curiosity as to what his erudite gravity and piety could dis- 
cover congenial in this passage. The announcement of the 
theme soon assured us he was in his native element. It was 
to show the ground of employing physical force of discipline in 
governing man. 

The being of man was set forth as a union of the natural 
and spiritual. The animal nature, in particular, is taken up 
into the human constitution. As a material factor the animal 
passions and power in man enter into living organic fellowship 
with the rational moral spirit breathed into him from God. 
The rational and moral were, of course, to rule, to sublimate 
and assimilate, or, in other words, spiritualize the anima! po- 
tencies. The mode of government in the animal and spirit 
realm is different. In the animal kingdom it is prevailingly 
through physical compulsion, ‘‘a bridle for the ass.’’ In the 
spirit region it is by appeal to reason,—moral suasion. Man 
in the Fall came largely under the domination of animal poten- 
cies. So far as he sinks himself into that domain he will fall 
under the law of discipline in that realm, ‘‘ a rod for the fool’s 
back.’”’ God made the physical organism a vehicle ,for moral 
monition. As the rational intellectual faculty is largely 
awaked and nourished through the physical senses, so the 
rational moral faculty is also nurtured and cultured through 
the same. All the pains we suffer in the body are divinely 
ordained means to a moral end. How largely God deals in 
this discipline, a groaning world testifies. 

The sermon set our mind at rest on the validity of corporal 
punishment in school. When we hear a pompous novice try- 
ing to bring it into ridicule by picturing the absurdity of reach- 
ing the rational and moral a posteriore, we only commiserate 
such lamentable ignorance of the human constitution and 
God’s own method of discipline. Dr. Bushnell has a fine ar- 
ticle bearing on this topic in his Moral Uses of Dark Things. 
It is the chapter on Physical Pain. We are not advocating 
extensive use of this discipline in school,—only trying to show 
it is legitimate. G. D. G. 

Concord, N. C., April, 1881. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Besides the usual variety of light and entertaining reading, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for May has some articles full of information on subjects 
of general interest. Dr. Oswald continues his account of ‘“ Zodlogical 
Curiosities,” with an anecdotal and finely illustrated paper on that 
“ step-child of Nature,” the sloth; and “ Granada and the Alhambra” 
forms the subject of a well-written article, historical and descriptive, by 
8. P. Scott, with many striking illustrations. 

— The North American Review for May contains a striking article by 
the Hon. David Dudley Field, on “ Centralization in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” That our policy is rapidly advancing in the direction of 
centralization is demonstrated by the author. The Review closes with an 

k the evolution philosophy, written in a vein of the finest irony 
pom “ What Morality Have We Left?” 

— The Contemporary Review for April contains a very able essay on 
Carlyle which should be read by every one who wishes to understand the 
character of that great man, especially after the unfortunate publication 
of the Reminiscences.” 

— At last a master-mind has spoken on the Irish Question. See Mathew 
Arnold on “ The Incompatibles,”’ in The Nineteenth Century for April. 
Statesmen will do well to heed him. | 

— The Unitarian Review for April contains a vigorous article on “ The 
Degeneracy of Empirical Philosophy,” by Rev. J. Bascom,D.D. In 
Degenersc] sper, D. Mead speaks on “ Atheism in our Colleges.” 


QUERIES. 
No. 141. In spelling aloud such words as call, good, - 
an 


shall we say “double!” and ‘‘double o,”’ or ‘‘l, l,” 
“0,0”? State authority. N. A. B. 


No. 142. Which of the two expressions is correct, -— ‘‘ As 


soon as,”’ or, ‘So soon as’’? State the reason why. 
A. E. K. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 4 


SHAKSPEARIAN ENIGMA : 101 LETTERS. 

My 81, 13, 20, 16, 50, 26, and 2, 12, 23, 9, 6, 76, 71, 7, 80, 
and 97, 89, 44, 3, 41, 23, 47, 23, 39, 62, 65, 68, are charac- 
ters in 98, 42, 24, 38, 25, 76, 32, 36, 19, 10, 34, 40. 

My 100, 63, 52, 70, 84, 67, 99, 41, and 66, 81, 13, 82, 95, 
36, 20, 71, 26, and 23, 16, 35, 50, 61, 73, characters in 93, 
9, 46, 5, 36, 11, 81, 25, 67, 72, 75, 97, 4, 27, 33, 14. 

My 101, 96, 41, 84, 31, 30, 90, and 54, 43, 59, 89, 38, 62, 
5, 63, 20, and 83, 50, 31, 99, 11, 53, 80, 63, 90, and 17, 56, 
78, 58, 29, 69, 84, 79, 90, and 15, 87, 27, 46, 1, 26, 80, 91, 
characters in 14, 19, 36, 58, 5, 44, 6, 88, 35, 38, 21. 

My 65, 62, 43, 63, 37, 99, 63, 97, and 04, 49, 54, 56, 60, 
98, and .” 26, 13, 35, 64, 71, 53, characters in 48, 43, 29, 
101, 92, 3. 

My 25, 55, 27, 45, 71, 36, 9, 50, 85, and 77, 60, 80, 44, 
86, and 26, 100, 19, 74, 28, 13, are Shakespearian characters. 
My 8, 63, 36, 17, 73, 80, and 46, 35, 56, 52, 81, ,38, 59, 
and 29, 73, 61, 51, 63, 25,25, characters in 54, 7, 61, 23, 
22, 64, 18, from which my whole 101 letters is a quotation. 

HYNE, 


RIDDLE. 
(The following old puzzle is reproduced at the request of a contributor, 
and may be new to many.—PUZZLE ED.) 
God made Adam of the dust, 
But thought it best to make me first; 
So I was made before the man, 
To answer God’s most holy plan. 
My body he did make complete, 
But without arms, or hands, or feet; 
My ways and acts he did control, 
But I was made without a soul. 
A living creature I became, 
And Adam gave to me a name; 
Then from his presence I withdrew, 
No more of Adam ever knew. 
My Maker’s laws I did obey,— 
From them I never went astray; 
‘Thousands of miles I’ve gone in fear, 
But never on the earth appear. 
I labor hard both day and night, 
To follow men is my delight. 
Thousands of people, both young and old, 
Will, by my death, great light behold. 
The Lord in me did something see,— 
’T was a living soul in me ; 
A soul of me my God did claim, 
And took from me the sou! again. 
And when from me the soul was fled, 
’T was as when I first was made. 
So, without arms, or feet, or soul, 
I now roam from pole to pole. 
No fear of death doth trouble me; 
To happiness I never can go, 
Nor to the grave, or hell below. 
The Scriptures I can not believe, 
Of right or wrong I can’t perceive. 
Although in them my name is found, 
They are to me an empty sound. 
So now, my friends, these lines are true, 
And if you read the Bible through 
And there you do not find my name, 
Then I'll confess that I’m to blame. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APLIL 14. 
Eni@MA. — He that only rules by terror doeth a grievous 


wrong. 
DIAMOND CROSS.— 
A 
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N 


Prize.—For the best Numerical Enigma furnished for this 
department during April, we offer a copy of Bricks Without 
Straw, by the author of A Fool’s Errand. The offer is sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. The answer to each Enigma must not contain more than 
one hundred letters. 2. A complete answer must be furnished 
to all parts, as well as the whole. 3. Manuscript must be legi- 
bly written, and on one side of the paper only. 


— A gentleman, in one of the “first families’’ (on the tax- 
list) in a New-England city, has in his parlor a statuette of 
““The Amazon.” ‘ Look a’ here,” said he, showing it to a 


guest, ‘I tell you that’s one of Amazon’s very best !”’ * 
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One of the most remarkable testimonials to the great 
career of Lord Beaconsfield, appears in the announce- 
ment that Mr. Gladstone, his life-long opponent, will 
move a vote in the House of Commons to erect a mon- 
ument in his honor in the vicinity of Westminster 
Abbey. Death is a great leveler, and in no respect 
more fully than in the destruction of the jealousies, the 
ambitions, and the hostilities of personal or party con- 
flict. Nihil mortuis, nisi bonum. 


Tue literary and pedagogical attractions of the Amer- 
ican Institute at St Albans increase week by week. 


continues his article from No. III., “Common Sense in 
Classics.” Miss Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar, makes 
a strong article on “College Education for Girls.” 
Dr. Stark, of Kentucky, has a thoughtful and suggestive 
article on “The Teaching of English in our Schools 
and Colleges.” Professor, Hicks, of Jamaica, has some 
sharp thrusts at Richard Grant White, taking up 
American schools from the standpoint of an outside 
observer. While editorial and other articles make this 
the largest and most comprehensive number of this 
magazine yet published. 


THE great success of Professor Hall’s lectures at 
Boston, in the Harvard Course on Pedagogy, suggests, 
very naturally, a similar course another season. These 
lectures have discussed education on its historic and 
psychologic sides, with such practical lessons as would 
logically flow therefrom. Professor Hall has shown 
that the historic field is full of treasures, only a portion 
of which have been brought to view. Beyond this lie 
the scientific and artistic departments, which, though 
denied an existence by some, have certainly the sem- 
blance of real being, and are recognized as essential to 
a system of pedagogic truth as expounded by Harris, 
Hoose, Johonnot, Dickinson, and Hall. It is certainly 
most gratifying to find so large a body of men and 
women intent upon the study of educational methods, 
and it speaks well for them that they have resolved to 
encourage another course of lectures, more thorough 
and philosophical, in the autumn. If such a course is 
opened in Boston, it should be so arranged that teach- 
ers and school officers may attend from all parts of New 
England. Other cities may be led to follow this exam- 
ple in the establishment of pedagogic courses of study, 
when we have such men as Hall, Wickersham, Newell, 
Soldan, Dickinson, Hancock, Hoose, Harris, Morgan, 
and others to lead, who have made this subject yield 
so valuable results to their investigations and experience. 


Woman’s Scuoor SurrraGE in Massachusetts, while 


President Mowry writes us that Rev. Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, of Richmond, Va., successor to the lamented Dr. 
Sears as agent of the Peabody Fund, will be present; 


in addition to Hon. J. W. Patterson, State commis- 
sioner of public schools of New Hampshire; the well- 
known newspaper correspondent and lecturer, Charles 
Carleton Coffin, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, 
and others whose names cannot yet be made known. 
The best of railroad arrangements, both for excursion 
tickets and side-trips, will soon be announced, as well as 
excellent hotel accommodations at reduced prices. When 
the hotels and private houses of St. Albans have been 
filled, then the large hotels and boarding-houses of those 
well-known neighboring summer resorts, — Alberg 
Springs, Highgate Springs, and Sheldon Springs,—will 
be opened, and members will be transported to those 
places from St. Albans and return free of charge. Per- 
sons desiring further information should address W. 
A. Mowry, President, Providence, R. I., or G. A. Lit- 
tlefield, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


Tue May-June number of Epucation is now ready. 
The leading article is by Hon. John W. Patterson, 
LL.D., State Supt. of Schools of New Hampshire, on 
“ National Aid to Education,” advocating congressional 
action within certain limitations, as a measure of true 
statesmanship. Miss Shirreff, Prest. of the London 
Froebel’s Union, has an able paper on “The Prin- 
ciples of the Kindergarten.” ‘Eastern Colleges for 
Women ” is a remarkable paper by Prof. John Tetlow, 
of Boston, on the comparative courses of university 
study for women at Boston University, Harvard, 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. Dr. Pickard, 
of Iowa, writes on the “Grounds of Moral Teaching in 
Public Education.” President Manning, of Brown 
University, has an excellent steel portrait, and a biog- 


falling far below the just expectations of the friends of 
the movement, is quite worthy of the sober regard of 
the people. The Woman’s Journal, in giving the sum- 
mary of the registration and vote for 1879 and 1880, 
gives the following figures: 


1879.—Women registered, 3,464 
Women voting, 2,291 
1880.—Women registered, 4,566 


Women voting, ; 2,992 
This shows an increase of registration by women in 
1880 over 1879, of 29 per cent., and an increase of vot- 
ing by women in 1880 over 1879, of 30 per cent. Con- 
sidering the great disabilities and inconveniences to which 
women are subjected in the practical working of the suf- 
frage movement in Massachusetts, it is not the wonder 
that so few, but the rather that so many, found their 
way to the polls to vote on the single issue of school 
officers. A fair experiment of the suffrage question on 
the lower grounds of expediency can never be deter- 
mined by so unsatisfactory a test as that already ap- 
plied. But the thin end of the wedge has entered the 
thin, soft bark of civil society, and it remains for the 
advocates of thorough measures as to real, practical 
universal suffrage, to drive the wedge home, “blow on 
blow.” 


We are invited by Professor M. W. C. Frazier, of 
McMullen College, Tilden, Texas, to attend a “bar- 
becue given in the interests of education,” in McMul- 
len county, Southwest Texas, in May. The Professor 
writes: ‘“ We desire that the cause of education should be 
thoroughly and exhaustively discussed on that occa- 
sion.” The Professor bas hit the nail on the head. 
An educational barbecue, where the sovereign people 
take their roasted pig at noon, sandwiched between 
thick slices of educational talk at morning and eventide, 
is just the thing. The trouble with our educational 


raphy by Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, D.D. Dr. Humphreys 


meetings is, that they are dry and professional for the 


worriment and weariness of overtired teachers, or lec 
tures to a very select audience of cultivated people 
who “ need no repentance.” If only the great State of 
Texas, or the little State of Delaware, could be thor- 
oughly stumped, canvassed, and organized in the inter- 
ests of the peoples’ school, a spirit would be developed 
against which no reactionary politieian, ecclesistic, or 
narrow man of wealth could make head. The reason 
why nine-tenths of the people in the Southern States 
do not insist on a thorough system of free schooling is, 
that they do not thoroughly know its priceless value or 
understand the practical ways of getting it on the 
ground and supporting it. The time is coming whem 
every rising public man, North or South, will find it 
greatly to his advantage to be able to take out of his 
pocket a good printed copy of a solid speech on the 
education of the people, made in the days of his ob- 
scurity, ten years before. Therefore do we rejoice that 
Brother Frazier and his Professors are proposing the: 
barbecue, and wish we were able to take off our coat 
and go in with him. It is a good deal better than 
laboring with crochety persons and sour millionaires, 
after dinner. Napoleon said, —‘“ Jn all political re- 
forms, let alone the leaders and go direct to the people.” 
The American people, everywhere, when rightly in- 
formed and properly waked up, are sound on the educa- 
tion of American children, as the leaders of all sorts are 
finding out. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 


It has long been felt that the conventional plan of 
education and discipline prescribed for women has 
failed to produce either the most perfect development 
of mental powers, or to furnish that practical help in 
afterlife which such a preparatory course should 
supply. 

Herbert Spencer best tells us the use of an education : 

“To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge: In what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in 
what way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring 
up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in 
what way to utilize all the sources of happiness which 
nature supplies; how to use all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage to ourselves and others, — how to 
live completely.” 
It is the opinion of intelligent people that the re- 
sults accruing from existing modes of education in girls’ 
schools are, in the generality of cases, insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. The opposite is not always true of the 
other sex, but in far greater numbers do men emerge 
from their studies equipped for future work, with well- 
disciplined minds, and good powers of concentration 
to a purpose, than is possible to find in the case of 
women. 

Hence there has arisen an idea, which is assuming 
vast proportions, that if a woman be granted the same 
opportunities for self-culture which a man enjoys, her 
preparation for future work will be equally good, and 
her efficiency and usefulness in that work may be ex- 
pected to be equal to man’s. In accordance with this- 
theory, numerous colleges, costing great sums-of money, 
are springing up, here and there over the country, where 
girls are sent to study in quantities equal to their 
brother’s maximum, the higher mathematics and Latin 


and Greek, that they may become worthy mothers and 
wives. 


That course of instruction is the most useful which | 
the most perfectly fits its followers for the life they are: 
to lead. Because a college curriculum does not meet 
the wants of the great part of young men who must 
earn their own living, technical schools are being estab- 
lished, from which are graduated each year large num- 
bers of students, having acquired during their course, . 
means of maintaining themselves and their families. 
The lawyer, the doctor, the minister, prepares himself 


for his work by special courses of study. ‘The mer- 
chant, the farmer, the mechanic, the artist, the miner, 
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the carpenter, each finds in this age of progress his, 
special school, where he is trained in his special work, 
so that he may enter life, not an undrilled novice, but 
with a good degree of professional skill. The revolu- 
tionizing spirit of the age has generally met the wants 
of single women. The increasing number of women 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, artists, and post-mis- 
tresses, is a standing tribute to the new order of things 
whereby the end determines the means. The signifi- 
cance of the fact that a special end in life demands a 
special training, is again illustrated by the increasing 
numbers of normal schools, established by State govern- 
ments. The present generation is beginning to under- 
stand that teaching means vastly more than knowing, 
and that education is a science, the principles whereof 
are to be learned very much as the principles of any 
other science. An intuitive instruction into this 
science is a thing of the past, buried so deep that it 
will never come to the surface again. 

That their works may be effective, our teachers are 
required to perfect themselves in the knowledge of the 
nature and growth of the mind; of the proper order of 
its development ; of the methods best calculated to de- 
velop the special faculties predominant in the differ- 
ent stages of the child’s growth ; of the paramount im- 
portance of proper physical education. 

Is it not a glaring deficiency which omits just this 
course of study from the advanced curriculum of high 
schools and seminaries ? 

People are demanding that only those teachers who 
understand the nature and growth of the mind, and can 
apply those methods of instruction which shall be in 
accordance with nature’s method of development, shall 
be put into their schools. But no demonstration is 
made when a girl who has never had an intimation of 
the existence of such principles, takes upon herself the 
responsibility of the moral, intellectual, and physical 
development of a whole family of children. Some 
Englishman has recommended that every girl about to 
marry should be obliged by law to exhibit several use- 
ful articles of apparel which she has made with her own 
hands, as a prerequisite to marriage. An American 
adds a second consideration, that she shall know how 
to make bread. Another American would add that she 
have a knowledge of the principles of education. A 
consciousness of the loftiness of her career or profession 
necessarily follows the comprehension of what the 
career embraces, and an inevitable result of the study 
of the principles of education is an awakening sense of 
‘the loftiness of her career. As woman sees her horizon 
broadening and assuming more dignified proportions, 
she begins to regard with profoundest respect the 
career which God has marked out for her. 

Since the happiness of home, and the future welfare 
of the State depend upon the early management of 
children, instead of adding more Latin and mathe- 
matics to the curriculum of girls’ schools, is it not quite 
as necessary,—nay, infinitely more necessary, to add a 
thorough training in the laws of physical and intellect- 
ual development, and the conditions necessary to the 
perfect and orderly advancement of these processes, so 
that the thousands of mothers whose influence is vastly 
more far-reaching than the comparatively few teachers, 
‘may give to the world a race of men and women in 
‘whom shall be realized and through whom shall be per- 
‘petuated the education which fulfills its functions “ how 
to live”? 


— Superintendent Jasper, of New York city, is making a 
raid on the little vagrants and truants of that metropolis, to 
bring them into school. Jasper has hit the nail on the head. 
First “ catch your hare,’’ then quarrel in your school conven- 


tion about the way you’! cookhim. The whole country, from 
the Hudson River to the Rocky Mountains, is in a fever of 
hot discussion, by zealous Le an Mey on little points of differ- 
ence in methods of instruction and discipline; none of them of 
the slightest importance to the boy who isn’t in school ; while 
there is not a city or county in that vast realm that has nota 
crowd of unschooled children big enough to give it a bad 
name abroad, and keep its affairs in chronic hot-water at 
home, First get the children into school, then you can work 
up the best way to handle them. 


OBITUARY. 


Our readers will receive with sadness the news of the sud- 
den death of James T. Fields, the noted author and publisher. 
It seems but a few days when, after a pleasant chat with Mr. 
Fields at ‘‘ The Old Corner Bookstore,” in which he expressed 
a deep interest in our work, he offered the series of articles 
completed in Tux JouRNAL of April 14. He spoke of the 
teacher’s work with great sympathy, aud added words of en- 
couragement to those of us who are working with the pen and 
the press to advance its interests. Although Mr. Fields has 
been ill for some time with an affection of the heart, he has 
been unusually bright of late, though anticipating that his 
death was not afar off. He has been a cheerful invalid, and 
enjoyed both in-door and out-door life to the last. Recently 
on pleasant days he was frequently to be seen on the Common 
or in the vicinity, taking the air, and moving along very slowly. 
While thus enjoying himself a few days ago, he was overtaken 
by one of his personal friends, who, knowing that he never 
failed to enjoy a joke, laughingly inquired, ‘‘ With whom are 
you racing, Mr. Fields ?”’ ‘* My boy, I am racing with Time,” 
was the quiet reply. « 

On Sunday morning he was in his usual good spirits, and 
ran across Charles street to Mr. T. B, Aldrich’s house, which 
is directly opposite. Here he spent some little time chatting 
pleasantly. Walt Whitman, wi breakfasted with him a week 
ago last Saturday, in company with Mrs. Celia Thaxter, was 
struck with his remarkable flow of good spirits. On Sunday 
evening he was at home with his wife and Mrs. Thaxter; Mrs. 
Lodge, and one or two other personal friends, being also 
present. At about nine o’clock an alarm was sounded for 
the fire near the Charles-street jail. Mr. Fields went to the 
bay-window where he could look up the street toward the fire. 
Soon after Mrs, Fields, who feared the effect of the excitement 
upon her husband, proposed to read for the entertainment of 
the company. Accordingly they all took seats, and Mrs. 
Fields began reading. She had been thus engaged about ten 
minutes, when her husband made a peculiar noise, which she 
thought was due to some humorous passages she was reading, 
and she spoke, asking him if he was laughing. He made no 
reply, and she arose and stepped toward him; just then he 
gave a slight groan, his head dropped forward, and all was 
over before she reached his side. The family physician, Dr. 
Ahlborn, was called, but death was instantaneous. 

Born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1820, he graduated at the 
high school of that town at 13 years of age, and in 1834 came 
to Boston as a clerk in the bookstore of Carter & Hendee, and 
by rapid promotions rose to a partnership in the publishing 
business, which he continued till his withdrawal from the 
house of Ticknor & Fields. As an author, Mr. Fields has had 
a large experience and a most successful career. The North 
American Review, the Atlantic Monthly, Every Saturday, and 
other magazines, have received the impress of his editorships 
while his published works comprise several volumes. His 
travels, and acquaintance with literary people, at home and 
abroad, were very extensive. His genial spirit, abundant and 
varied knowledge, and his pure literary style made him a pop- 
ular author and a most devoted friend. His death will be 
mourned by a great circle of men and women of fame, as well 
as by the great reading world, who have long loved and ad- 
mired his writings. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


XIL—ScHooL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, April 23, 1881.) 


The final lecture of the course was given Saturday. Dr. 
Hall said that the Greek idea of a good education was the 
teaching of what goes to make a good citizen. In Sparta this 
education of the citizen was too strictly confined to military 
education, and the Spartan system failed in being too narrow. 
The Athenians took a broader ground, and proceeded upon 
the assumption that the mind of the child was to be educated 
so that his faculties when he became a citizen might have a 
general application to the interests of the State. They taught 


him to read and to write, and familiarized him with the mythol- 
ogy and poetry of the land and the lives of its great men. The 
influence of this system still survives, for the German system 
of education is moulded upon the Athenian. Some modern 
theorists have gone so far with the theory as to subordinate 
even the church to the State, and hold that the true followers 
of Christ in any nation are its good citizens and its good 
tesmen. 
“The education prevalent in the early Christian centuries 
was in strong contrast with this. Then the concerns of religion 
in the processes of education became not merely paramount 
but exclusive. To learn thoroughly the rules and formulas of 
the church was the business of education. Memorizing of the 
Scriptures was a special feature. The educational system of 
the priests and philanthropists came into existence before the 
time of the Reformation, but found its full expression and de- 
velopment in that period. There were those who still further 
developed the matter so that it took another shape, which was 
defined by the motto placed over the door of one of the Ger- 
man school-houses of the time, — “‘ Piety and shrewdness,’’— 
or more nearly according to our usage of the word, “* Piety and 


smartness.” And it proved often, if not generally, that the 


smartness became too overpowering an element for the piety, 
The philanthropist movement culminated with Rosseau, and 
its aim was to train the child not so much to know as to do, 
so that he should be able to support himself, or, at least, to 
earn money for his parents at the end of his term of or oe 
and become self-supporting as soon as possible. Another phi- 
losopher devised a system, the aim of which was to educate 


natured was constantly inculeated. In connection with this 
a system of marks, good and bad, according to the conduct of 
the pupil, was adopted, and was elaborated to full proportions, 
8o that the award of prizes of various degrees, culminating in 
a gold medal or a gold necklace as the highest, depended on 
the balancing of the debit and eredit sides of the account, and 
the preponderance of good marks. 
The great change which has been brought about in the mod- 
ern systems of education has resulted from a better under- 
standing of the nervous system. Formerly it was thought 
that the nervous system as related to the mind was that of 
passivity and receptiveness, but now it is seen that it is to the 
activity of the nervous system that the effects of educative 
processes are due. The ideal system of marks and punish- 
ments which ought to be constantly in view, however we may 
fall short of attaining it, is to have them conformable to those 
rewards and those adverse or retributive influences which the 
pupil will inevitably encounter when he engages in the affairs 
of life. Thus the incidental service derivable from them in 
school administration would be attended by an abiding service 
to the pupil in the way of discipline for the contingencies of 
his future career. We are to remember that pedagogy is a 
large subject, larger than didactics, and the aim must be to 
teach the pupil how to take care of himself. Too many people 
have made the great mistake of looking at culture as an object 
of itself, and it has been thought that if the mind were crammed 
with knowledge the ends of education were attained. There 
are examples of not a few minds stored with multifarious 
knowledge, but which have been unable to react upon that 
knowledge and usefully apply it, and thus they have disap- 
peared from the stage of life leaving the world no better than 
they found it. 

he true object of an education is to enable the man to ex- 
press himself; and what is meant by this cannot better be 
illustrated than by ponenns the example of Dante. Dante, 
in reciting the history of his love, and of the object of that 
love, blended in that recital a discourse on the philosophy of 
things, comprehending things temporal and reaching forward 
into eternity. Thus he expressed himself, Such an expres- 
sion is not necessarily a philosophical system or a m; per- 
haps these are not the highest form of expression, but, at any 
rate, expression may quite as legitimately take shape in prac- 
tical affairs. Self-hel is the true principle which should 
govern our educational systems; but to take the exclusively 
practical side of education would be to run that principle into 
the ground. 


At the close of the lecture, the company present, which con- 
sisted almost wholly of teachers, organized by the choice of 
Mr. James F. Blackinton, of East Boston, as president, and 
W. E. Eaton, of Charlestown, as secretary. A series of reso- 
lutions was adopted expressive of appreciation of the value of 
the lectures which had been given, thanking the lecturer for 
the service he had rendered, and the president of Harvard 
University for having instituted the lectures, and expressing a 
hope that a similar course might be given next season. 


DRIFT. 


— The Texas Journal of Education prints an admirable 
address by Dr. Curry, the new secretary of the Peabody Edu- 
ucational Fund Board of Trustees, delivered in the State 
House at Austin, in March. In breadth of thought, generous 
appreciation of the great theme, patriotic devotion, and elo- 
quence of expression, it confirmed the wisdom of Dr. Sears in 
his desire that Dr. Curry should be his successor. Thereis no 
end to the service that can be rendered to the people by the 


efforts of such a man. We trust his entrance on this great 
work will be a signal for a multitude of well known and effect- 
ive public speakers to follow in his wake and arouse the 


people. 

— The most remarkable drift-period is on us, as relates to 
the provision which teachers and others are making for the 
protection of life, and for the benefit of friends at death. The 


Mutual Provident Association is the safe port into which all 
good voyagers will drift. For information asto the way, ad- 
dress Mutual Provident Association, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


— In a recent school visitation we alighted upon a group of 
lovely young ladies who had never so much as heard of “ Lot’s 
wife’; also a graceless little Hebrew who was a stranger to 
‘‘ Father Abraham;’’ and, still more, a teacher who expressed 


his high appreciation of ‘‘ men of talents,’’ by writing “ tall- 
ants.”’ Who shall say that Americais the victim of over- 


education! 


— A venerable colored brother, John Hobb by name, down 
in the sleepy valley of the Brazos, hit the nail on the head 
when he said: ‘I tell my boys that hard work is the very blos- 
som of things.’’ A lazy white man, across the way, gave the 
other side of the question when he said, ‘‘ Down in this hot 
country we need but little work to get a rough living, anda 
good many are satisfied to live rough.” 

— The school-men along the Rio Grande say that the little 
Mexicans are sometimes prodigies of smartness in the school- 
room, and are capital material for good teaching. This state- 
ment is confirmed by an eminent bishop of the M. E. Church 
South, who has had large experience in the Mexican mission 


field, and who speaks with enthusiasm of the progress of the 
children of that country in the schools, 


the pupil to be jolly and happy, and the duty of being good- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN STANDARD GroGRapuHigs. I. Ele- 
mentary Geography ; Il. Higher Geography. Embodying a 
Comprehensive Course, with many Original Features. New 
nae Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco: D. Appleton 

0. 

These new and attractive books are based upon the true 
principles of the science of teaching, and give special prom- 
inence to the industrial, commercial, and practical features of 
this department of study. Each book is embellished with 
numerous engravings, admirably executed, illustrative of new 
subjects, from sketches and designs by distinguished artists; 
with political maps, combining every convenience for both 
study and reference; with physical maps, showing at once, by 
a new arrangement, not only differences of elevation, but the 
principal minerals, animals, and vegetable products of each 
country; and a commercial map of the world, displaying the 
chief products of the leading commercial cities, as well as 
steamer routes, submarine cable-lines, etc. We have already 
called the attention of our readers to the design, scope, and 
methods of the excellent elementary book, which admirably 
prepares pupils for the subjective development of this branch 
of study in the higher book. 

This second book is a model of beauty in its typography, 
and of superior excellence in its illustrations and maps. Its 
text is suited to minds sufficiently matured to consider the 
earth as a whole, and with a view to the development of the 
connections between the phenomena of the universe, and the 
dependence of the facts of political on those of physical geog- 
raphy. The subject is treated as a science, based upon prin- 
ciples which explain its facts and connect them in the mind 
of the student as a consistent whole. Sections of the earth, 
similar in their general character, are presented together, and 
the descriptions happily generalized. This plan saves much 
time and labor, and enables the pupil to connect the facts of 
geography with those of history, natural history, ethnology, 
and social life, in a way to make a permanent impression by 
the law of association. Great prominence is given to the lead- 
ing industries of the several portions of the earth as the re- 
sult of certain physical causes and conditions. The presenta- 
tion of those things that are unchangeable, like the reasons 
for the growth of cities, the routes of travel and traffic, the 
distribution of surplus products by land and sea, and the sug- 
gestive questions requiring independent thought and investi- 
gation on the part of the student, are features of great value 
and merit in this Higher book. References to standard books, 
in which both teachers and pupils can get fuller information, 
is anew and good feature. Convenient reference tables are 
appended for finding cities and towns on the sectional maps 
of the United States and Europe, with the correct pronuncia- 
tion in the case of difficult names; also giving the cities of the 
world having over two hundred thousand inhabitants; chief 
mountains and rivers; and a table showing the population for 
1880 of the principal cities and towns of the United States. 

These books show that the author was a man who compre- 
hends the science of teaching. The illustrations and maps 
are beautiful, but the plan and method of presenting the sub- 
ject in the text is a work which no novice in education could 
have performed. These two books constitute a series of rare 
excellence, and will materially aid the teachers of to-day in 
imparting, and the pupils in acquiring a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge of geography, without waste of time or 
mental energy. 


M. Ciceronis De Natura Deorvum, Lipri TREs, 
with Commentary of G. F. Scheemann. Edited by Austin 
Stickney. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


The text of this excellent edition of Cicero’s De Natura De- 
orum is substantially that of C. F. W. Miller (Leipsic: Trub- 
ner, 1878). The few changes made are noted after the Appen- 


dix, and the reasons for them are given in the Notes. The} 


Introduction, Summaries, and Commentary are translated 
from Schcemann’s fourth edition (Berlin: Weldmann, 1876.) 
A few additions by the editor are enclosed in brackets. As all 
students of the classics know, Cicero’s essay on the nature of 
the gods is the most complete original authority on the theol- 
ogy of the ancients, and the Introduction presents the best gen- 
eral view of the numerous speculations upon the philosophy of 
religion to be found in the same concise form. The notes oc- 
cupy more than half the pages of this book, and are critical 
and scholarly, probably the most helpful to the student of any 
yet made. Valuable summaries precede each of the three 
books, giving a thorough analysis of the great essay. The 
text is printed in clear type, and the book bound in the usual 
substantial style in which this enterprising house issue all of 
their school and college text-books. 


Tue Risz, Progress, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Mathew Harrison, A.M., 
Rector of Church Oakley, Hauts, and late fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Fourth American Edition. Philadelphia: 
W. 8. Fortescue & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The increasing interest felt among educators in the study of 

the grammatical and etymological structure of the English lan- 

guage makes a new edition of this standard work most timely 


and welcome to American teachers. Mr. Harrison’s has met 


the decided approval of the best teachers of the Old World, 
and it has already been adopted as a text-book among the best 
academies, seminaries, and high schools of our own country. 

Part I. is devoted to the historical accounts of the language, 
and gives in concise form the growth of the language. Part 
II. treats of the philological characteristics, of the genius and 
character of the English language, and the sources of its cor- 
ruption. Part III. considers the grammatical elements and 
present structure of the language, discussing in detail the 
grammatical construction of nouns, pronouns, articles, adjec- 
tives, the verb, the participle, adverb, preposition, the con- 
junction, and the interjection. No one can read this able 
work without feeling that the purification of the English lan- 
guage is of the highest importance, and that a careful adher- 
ence to the rules and suggestions of Mr. Harrison will do much 
toward securing a recognized standard of grammatical accu- 
racy. Itisalaudable ambition for every educator to aid in 
making our language the vehicle to bear to future ages the 
sentiments of a free and versatile race. No library is complete 
without this standard treatise. 


THe MAGAZINE OF ART. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter 
Galpin & Co. London, Paris, and New York. Price, $3.50 
yearly subscription; single number, 35 cts. 

The April number is one of rare excellence. The frontis- 
piece is from a painting by Karl Ooms, ‘‘ The Forbidden 
Book.’’ The other full-page engravings are ‘‘ Two Spanish 
Peasant Boys,’”’ by Murillo, and ‘‘ Young Troubles,” by 
George Know. The articles are all good, and artistically 
illustrated. ‘* The Dulwich Gallery,” by Henry Wallis; ‘ No. 
II. on Wood-carving,”’ by George Alfred Rogers; ‘‘ Symbol- 
ism in Art,’’ by Alfred Bearer, with ten illustrations; and 
others, are well adapted to inspire a love for art. We com- 


mend this superb magazine to all educators; its price is mar- 
vellously low. 


THe EAsigst WAY IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. 
Adapted to Domestic Use, or Study in Classes. By Helen 
Campbell, late Superintendent of the Raleigh (N. C.) Cook- 
ing School, author of Chips from a Northwestern Log, etc. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 16mo; cloth, $1.00. 


While mortals require food, we presume there will be a de- 
mand for cook-books, and if they would be the means of 
making better cooks we should all rejoice. Mrs, Campbell, in 
her spicy introductory chapter, proves that one more cook- 
book must be, and shows why certain admirable books are not 
suitable for her purposes, in starting at the foundation and 
building-up in the minds of readers or students an intelligent 
knowledge of the principles of bodily life, and its sustenance 
by home comforts and wholesome, relishful food. Part I. of 
her book treats of the Situation and Arrangement of the House; 
Ventilation, Drainage, and Water Supply; Daily Routine of 
Work; Fires, Lights, and Utensils; Washing ; Food and 
Health ; Condiments and Beverages, etc. Part II. treats of 
Marketing and Cooking, with several hundred excellent prac- 
tical recipes and hints from the cookery of other nations; yet 
neither on the basis of high-spiced luxury, nor that of meals 
costing ‘* 25 cents for 25 people,’’ but such as are needed by 
the vast majority of American families, namely, people in 
** moderate circumstances.’’ 

This eminently practical and common-sense treatise can be 
used to advantage by mothers for the pleasant and useful 
training of their daughters in the science of housekeeping and 
health-keeping; or in classes formed for instruction (for which 
purpose there are tables of topics for lessons and examination) ; 
or at home, in bedroom and parlor and kitchen, as a compact, 
trustworthy, and readily available guide. The essentials are 
in all cases treated first and most carefully, but the delicacies 
and graces and adornments of house and table find their full 
place, while sick-room cookery has a chapter to itself. 


DIARY OF A MINISTER’S Wirk. By Almedia M. Brown. 
Part I. New York: I, K. Funk & Co. Price, 15 cts. 


This is No. 53 of the well-known ‘ Standard Series,” pub- 
lished by these enterprising publishers of good reading, at a 
small cost. This part contains five interesting chapters, enti- 
tled New Home,” Receiving Calls,’ ‘“‘Our Invitation 
to Tea,” Invalid Visitor,’ and ‘‘ Aunt Susan and Sally 
Simpkins.” All familiar with the experiences of a minis- 
ter’s home will find this diary of great interest. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SEWING PRIMER ; With Songs and Mu- 
sic. For Schools and Families. Arranged by Louise J. 
Kirkwood, Wilson Industrial School, 125 St. Marks Place, 
New York city. New York: Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. 
Price, in paper, 25 cts; with stiff covers, 30 cts. 


This is a charming and very useful little manual, and includes 
what seems to be the most needful instruction in plain sewing. 
The songs are calculated to awaken the enthusiasm of young 
children, and at the same time embody rules and suggestions 
which will be very useful in after-life. It is a book that 
should be used in every primary school, and in every home 
where there are young children. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS IN POETRY AND PRosE., 
No. 19. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. Price in pape 
30 cents; cloth-bound, 60 cents. 


This number of this popular series of books contains an un- 


usually choice variety of new and appropriate selections of 


oratory, sentiment, eloquence, and humor for public readings, 
social entertainments, elocutionary-drill exercises, exhibitions, 
lyceums, etc. We are glad to notice a decided improvement 
in the paper and typography, of this last number. There is 
nothing better or cheaper in the market for such purposes, 


Dora’s Boy. By Mrs. Ellen Ross. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 
This interesting story is by the author of A Candle Lighted 


by the Lord, and many others suited to home and Sunday- 
school libraries. The essential points in the narrative tend to 
deepen the importance of living for usefulness and the per- 
formance of every known duty to God and man. It seems 
strange that when really good stories for the young, which help 
to elevate and develop high Christian character, should be so 
largely neglected, and the demoralizing trash eagerly read. 
Parents and teachers have a burden of responsibility in regard 
to the miscellaneous reading of children, that cannot be laid 
aside. Mr. Crowell’s list of books, designed for the youth of 
America, can be consulted with profit by all anxious to get 
good reading. Dora’s Boy is a safe book for the family, and 


tastefully bound. 


A Voice From Sourn CAROLINA. With a Journal of a Re- 
uted Ku-Kliux, and an Appendix. By John A. Leland, 
h.D. Charlestown, S. C.: Walker, Evans & Cogswell. 


This narrative was begun in 1874, and continued till the be- 
ginning of 1876, and sketches the history of South Carolina 
before and during Reconstruction, giving many interesting de- 
tails of the condition of the State after the war, and during 
the era of carpet-baggers rul2. The sentiments of the writer 
on political questions will not be generally indorsed, although 
many evidences of candor are shown in the story of Hamp- 
ton’s Campaign, which gave the State into the hands of 
‘‘ Home-rulers.” The appendix contains many valuable sta- 
tistics, and some rather striking personals of Northern men 
who held office in the State,—among them Gov. Chamberlain, 
Whittemore, Cardozo, Smalls the colored congressman, Judge 
Moses, and others, of whom he speaks as ‘ notorious knaves.”’ 


OUTLINES OF MAP-DRAWING. With Diagrams founded on 
Parallels and Meridians. By Frederick E. Bangs, principal 
* of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. New Haven: Henry 


H. Peck. 
The aim of the author has been to show how to construct 


approximately accurate outline-maps by the use of diagrams 
founded on parallels and meridians. The system has the 
merit of simplicity and uniformity, and may be used in con- 
nection with any good text-books on geography. It is the 
fruit of actual work in the school-room, and has proved em- 
inently successful in the primary and intermediate grades, 
Fifteen maps are presented, with plain, detailed directions for 
drawing. Appended is a table showing the number of statute 
miles in a degree of longitude on the given parallels of latitude. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Literary World, for April 23, is prompt in furnish- 
ing a full bibliography of Lord Beaconsfield, with many curi- 
ously interesting annotations; and also furnishes a fine por- 
trait of George Eliot, which many people will be glad to see 
who have not seen it in Harper’s Magazine. There is alsoa 
sketch of Hon. A. G. Riddle, whose House of Ross has just 
been published by a Boston house; and as nearly complete as 
possible a list of the writings of, Sir Arthur Helps, author of 
Friends in Council. Several pages of literary news contain 
many fresh items. Mr. Horace E. Scudder is going abroad. 
A. P. Russell, author of Library Notes, has ready a life of 
Tom Corwin, etc., etc. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, annouce a reprint, in hand- 
some style and with all the illustrations, of Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies. A good reprint of this standard work 
has long been a desideratum. Its great value in bringing to- 
gether the results of modern research concerning the old mon- 
archies is admitted by all critics. That it illustrates much of 
the Bible history will also commend it to a large class of read- 
ers. The same publishers have prepared a students’ edition of 
Liibke’s History of Art, which will meet the demand for this 
invaluable work in a more convenient form, and at a reduced 
price, for art clubs and art students. 

— Wise Men from the East is the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by direction of the authorities of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. It is a memorial chronicle of the visit of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of the chapel of Drury College, Nov. 16, 1880. It 
is an interesting pamphlet, and furnishes much valuable in- 
formation. 

— E. P. Roe’s Success With Small Fruits has been trans- 
lated into French and reprinted in a series of articles in the 
Revue Britanique. Parts of the books are being translated 
into Japanese. Over 225,000 of his novels have been sold; 
A Day of Fate, published last autumn, being already in its 
twenty-sixth thousand. 

— The Education of the Rich is an interesting pamphlet, 
showing the differences between the poor boy and the rich 
boy, with many valuable practical instances of getting boys 
started on the road to knowledge. It is published by John 
Macmullen, 1,262 Broadway, New York city. 
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April 28, 1881. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — MAY, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
VENUS. 

Although Venus is in inferior conjunction with the Sun on 
the 3d, its absence from the western sky, in the evening, will 
scarcely be noticed before her bright face may be seen peeping 
above the eastern horizon before sunrise, and before the close 
of the month she will be almost as bright as during the latter 
part of March. She may be seen in conjunction with the 
planet Jupiter on the 11th, with Saturn on the 15th, passing 
about 4° north of each, and with the Moon on the 25th, pass- 
4° south of the crescent Moon, at which time their phases will 
be quite similar. She rises as follows: 10th, 4.1 morning; 
0th, 3.25 morning; 30th, 2.56 morning. 

MARS, 


Mars rises as follows: 10th, 3.20 morning; 20th, 2.27 morn- 
ing; 30th, 2.4 morning, having moved but little from its posi- 
tion last month. 

JUPITER. 

The satellites of Jupiter cannot be seen earlier than the 22d, 
being too close to the Sun, and for some time after none of the 
phenomena are visible. He passes 4° south of the Moon on 
the 25th, and rises as follows: 10th, 4.17 morning; 20th, 3.44 
morning; 30th, 3.11 morning. 

SATURN. 


This planet still keeps close company with Jupiter, the lat- 
ter being the brighter and the most eastern. His conjunction 
with Venus has already been alluded to. His rings may be 
readily seen with a very moderate telescope, and they will be 
constantly getting into better position for many months to 


come. 
URANUS. 


Uranus will be 90° east of the Sun on the 30th, being at 
eastern quadrature, and passing the meridian six hours after 
the Sun. 


THE PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, MAY 27, 1881. 


The Sun will be partially eclipsed May 27. The greatest ob- 
scuration occurs in latitude 69° 4’ north and longitude 90° 24’ 
east of Washington, or in northern Siberia, where .737 of the 
Sun’s diameter will be obscured 8.84 digits. 

The shadow (Penumbra) first touches the earth in latitude 
39° 9 north and longitude 178° 40’ west from Washington, in 
central China, and leaves the earth in latitude 46° 20’ north 
and 17° 18’ west from Washington, or in central Minnesota,— 
Morrison county. In the United States the southern limit of 
the eclipse begins on the Pacific coast, a few miles south of 
Astoria in Oregon, passing through Portland, Salt Lake City, 
and just south of Pueblo, Col., taking in Leadville, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, ete., where the eclipse will be very slight, 
and occur very late in the afternoon; at Denver at 6.13 p. m.; 
at Jefferson City, Mo., the middle of the eclipse occurs at sun- 
set, the Sun setting partially eclipsed. The Sun will set more 
or less eclipsed throughout Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. From Cairo, IIll., the 
boundary-line of the eclipse, where it begins at sunset, follows 
the general direction of the Ohio River to Zanesville, thence to 
Buffalo, N. Y. Thus none of the Southern, Atlantic, or New 
England States are favored, and the North Central States will 
only see the Sun set with a very small eclipse upon it. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
MAY 21, 1881. h. m. 

Andromedw (Alpheratz) rises 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises. . ° 

Persei (Algol, variable) rises . 
‘ Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades) sets 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian 
« Aurige (Capella) sets 

@ Orionis (Betelguese) sets 

@ Canis Majoris (Sirius, or DogStar) sets . 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets 

Virginis (Spica) sets . . . 


33 
16 evening. 
32 

7 morning. 
39 evening. 


a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian . - 10 11 evening. 
Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian 26 morning. 
Lyre (Vega) in meridian 


49 
56 “ec 


@ Aquille (Altair) in meridian eit 

4 Cygni(Deneb) in meridian . . 

@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises ° 
Penn Yan, N. Y., April, 1881. 


BPO 


— A page from Fitzgerald’s new primer: ‘“ What is that on 
the table? ‘That is cake. What are those things looking at 
It? Those things are children. Do children like cake? No; 


aaildren do not like cake. Does cake like children? Yes; 

childree® Children. Where have the children gone? ‘The 

cake gone upstairs. Where has the cakegone? The 
® has gone with the children.” 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— The Board of San Francisco has established 85 per cent. 
as the average for admission to the high school. Unless the 


that of the Mississippi Valley, 85 is arather high average. On 


a fair set of questions, 75 per cent. is a judicious figure. The 
youth who can stand 75 will in most cases do better by being 
advanced than by being obliged to go again over the ground. 


— Carter H. Harrison has been reélected mayor of Chicago 
by 8,000 majority. While Mr. Harrison has been criticised on 
account of his management of the police department, no one 
could find fault with his attitude toward the schools. He has 


given the schools during his term all the peace, comfort, and 
ry nie A they enjoyed since 1873. For this reason alone he 
ad merited the great compliment of a handsome majority. 


— The issue over the high schools in St. Paul is whether 
the high school, now located in inconvenient quarters, shali 
be discontinued or provided with suitable accommodations in 
a proper locality. Its housing now costs in rent more than 
the interest on the value of a spacious and well-appointed 
building would amount to. The fact that its further exist- 
ence under present conditions would be almost intolerable, is 
seized hold of by some as a reason for its abolition, Others 
argue and petition for its continuance and habitation in a 
suitable building, while others still, epposed to the high-school 
principle, yet acknowledge that it cannot now be dispensed 
with. This perplexity arises from the neglect of the author- 
ities of St. Paul to provide suitable facilities for such a school 
at the time of its foundation. If the school system of St. Paul 
now has the rickets, it is because that system was not sufficiently 
nourished in its infancy. The proper course for St. Paul now 
to pursue is to brace up, and give sustenance to the awkward 
frame which its neglect permitted to grow out of proportion. 
And yet there is a class in that community who clamor for the 
destruction of that which their own criminal negligence caused 
to grow up shapeless and unfashionable. The worst trait of 
base human nature is the disposition to inflict injury on the 


victims of its selfishness or vice. When a people are robbed, 
enslaved, and degraded by another, the latter justify the fur- 
ther pursuit and punishment of the former by citing the very 
degradation which they themselves have wrought. Enemies 
of the St. Paul high school have crippled it, and now they 
point the finger of scorn at it for being a cripple, and demand 
that it be disposed of after the fashion of the deformed chil- 
dren of the Spartans! 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. FLercuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— Waterville Class. Inst. commenced April 25. 

— Colby seniors will have a concert at commencement, after 
all, and have engaged Brown’s Brigade Band, of Boston. 

— The new Cong. High-school building, of Augusta, is now 
completed, ata cost of $20,000. 

— Mt. Desert has just completed a $10,000 high-school 
building. 

— Port Fairfield wisely voted to instruct supervisors to em- 


ploy teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 

— The class honors at Tilton Sem. have lately been awarded, 
Miss Fannie M. Wells receiving the valedictory, and Mr. Geo. 
H. Whitcomb the salutatory. Rev. Mark Trafton, D.D., of 
Wollaston, Mass., will deliver a lecture before the United Pan- 


.| oplian Soc. May 13. 


— A class of ten young ladies will graduate from Tilden La- 
dies’ Sem., at West Lebanon, about the middle of June. 


— At the recent meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth Coll., 
a petition was presented, signed by about thirty representative 
New York alumni, setting forth that various damaging reports 
were in circulation in regard to the administration of the col- 
lege, and asking that an investigation might be instituted. 
The trustees appointed a committee of investigation, consist- 
ing of Judge Nesmith, Drs. Spalding and Quint. It is un- 
derstood that a similar petition was signed by Boston alumni, 
but too late to be presented at this meeting of the board. A 
good deal of dissatisfaction is said to prevail among the alumni 
in regard to the choice of a Greek professor. Mr, Hewitt, 
who was elected, is entirely unknown to the trustees, and was 
not the choice of the faculty. Asa professorship cannot be 
permanently filled except at the regular meeting of the board, 
Mr. Hewitt’s election will hold only until the annual meeting. 
Under the circumstances, it would seem an open question 


whether he will be reélected, and if so, whether he will 
accept. It appears that there is ‘* something rotten in Den- 
mark,” and it would seem as though the trustees were alive to 


the fact. 
— The 34th Annual Report of the School Com. of the city of 


Manchester, together with the 25th Annual Report of the Supt. 
of Public Instr., for the year 1880, is before us: 


" t the public schools to be in excellent condition. As 
elena ‘of it they mark Rhe increased enrollment of pupils and great 


air of the Pacific coast is more exhilarating intellectually than H 


regularity of attendance, the fidelity of both teachers and scholars, and 
the enlargement and improvement of school accommodations. Yet their 
expenditures have not exceeded the appropriations for school purposes. 
T is a good showing. In commenting upon the situation, the Com. 
remarks; ‘“* Here in Manchester we have builded as wisely as others; and 
to-day we do not know why the 4,000 children in the public schools of 
ane’ city are not as fortunately situated as the children of any city in the 


and. 
Supt. Buck’s Report is replete with poate’ thoughts and wise sug- 
gestions. He recommends furnishing the necessary amount of supple- 
mentary reading, not only for the purpose of affording the pupils an ac- 
quaintance with the best writers, winning them to a love of beauty of 
a and purity of sentiment, but also to counteract the baneful intluence 
of vicious literature, so prevalent among the young. He recommends 
with which to illustrate the subjects taught by use of 
objects. @ places much stress upon the importance of selecting “ the 
right teacher for the right place.” After suggesting the propriety of 
some changes in school arrangements, the Superintendent gives a brief 
history of their own training school, from which fifty-two teachers have 
graduated, and urges parents and citizens to visit their schools, that they 
may become wise counselors and just critics. With such an outfit, and 
under such supervision, and with so able a board of teachers, the schools 
of Manchester will continue to rank with the very best in the State. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Mrs. M. N. Wilkins, at the March meeting in Stowe, was 
chosen town supt. of schools, and she will perform the duties 
of the office agreeably to the expressed wish of the town. 

— Prof. Abel E. Leavenworth, late prin. of the State normal 
school at Randolph, will assume control of the normal school 
at Castleton. Prof. Leavenworth has long been a prominent 
teacher in Vermont and elsewhere. He taught six consecu- 
tive winters in district schools; after graduating from Ver- 
mont Univ., was three years prin. of an academy in Missouri; 
five years in charge of Hinesburg (Vt.) Acad.; three years at 
Brattleboro, at the head of the Boys’ Boarding School. In 
62 he enlisted in the war as a private, was promoted to a 
captaincy, was two years adjutant and inspector-general, and 
led the skirmishing line into Richmond; retired home at the 
close of the war, and returned to his work as prin. of Hines- 
burg Acad.; from there he was called to New Haven Acad., 
and in ’74 was appointed prin. of Randolph Normal School, 


upon the election of Hon. E. Conant to the State Supt’cy, 
where he remained five years, and had under his charge over 
600 en He now takes the normal school at Castleton, 
which has been under the efficient management of Prof. J. 
Dana for several years, and is in a prosperous condition. 


— St. Albans’ graded schools consist of the high, two inter- 
mediates, and six primaries. The whole number of pupils en- 
rolled has been 1,181, a gain of 104 over last year. Of this 
number 133 have attended the high school, 224 the intermedi- 
ate, and 824 the primary. Of those in the high school, 17 will 
graduate in June. The total number of tardinesses during 
the year have been 2,144, of which but 103 were in the high 
school, with an attendafce of 133, less than one a year for 
each pupil. The total expenditures for the year have been 
$11,975.36, as against $10,601.94 last year. The body of teach- 
ers is an exceptionally fineone. Headed by Prof. Landon and 
led by him, they have introduced a system which is proving 
excellent in its results. Nothing shows more clearly the ap- 
preciation in which the schools are held than the fact that in 
the high school over 50 pupils are from out of town, and many 
in the lower department, the tuition having increased from 


$221 in 1876, $287.70 in 1877, $802.25 in 1878, $841.50 in 1879, 
$948 in 1880, to $1,231.15 in 1881. These are the years which 
Mr. Landon has been principal of the high school, with which 
he has remained in spite of inducements to go elsewhere, and 
we hope will continue to do so for a long time. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— Mr. C. L. Clay, of Watertown, succeeds Mr. T. W. Davisin 
the Belmont High School. On Friday evening Mr. Davis was 
presented with an elegant engraving, ‘“‘ Aurora,” and a study 
chair, the gift of Belmont pupils. The best wishes of many 
friends go with him to his new field of labor. 

— The School Com. Reports which are coming to us from 
all over the State, show a constant and gratifying increase in 
the number of normal-school graduates employed as teachers. 
It is getting to be seen that good scholarship alone does not 
make a good teacher, but that, in addition, one must have 
learned the art of imparting instruction, which it is the special 
province of the normal schools to teach. Skillful teachers 
and good schools go hand in hand. 

— Of the 275 scholars in the Acton schools, 1 has not been 
absent or tardy for 3 years, 1 not for 2 years, 7 not during the 
past year, 15 not for two terms, and 57 not during one term; 
and this in spite of storms, epidemics, and roads sometimes 
almost impassable. A good record. 

— Southbridge has voted $10,150 for schools this year. 

— The schools of New Bedford and Dartmouth reopened 
last Monday. 

— The school appropriation of Groveland is $3,500. 

— Miss Lena C. Emery, of Salem, who graduated with honor 
at the State Normal School in January, has obtained a school 
in East Rochester, N. H. 

— Bridgewater is to have a memorial hall and publie library 
building on South street, opposite the academy. 

— Mr. C. R. Whitcomb, of Marlboro, a graduate of Williams 
Coll., has been elected principal of the High School, West 
Boylston. 

— Berkeley schools are to have $1,400 this year. 

— The schools of Webster being badly crowded, a new 
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school-house is to be built, and a lot of land on Prospect street 
has been purchased for the site. 

— Miss Edith Walker has been appointed teacher at North 
Burlington, and Miss Leila Walker at East Burlington. 

— We notice with regret the death of Miss Lucy E. Davis, 
of Newton, a teacher of beautiful character, commanding pres- 
ence, and winning manners. She was one whom the children 
all loved; and, amiable without weakness, faithful to her duties, 
and generous in her opinion of her co-workers, she won the 
hearts of all who knew her. Such teachers never really die. 
They pass, indeed, from our sight, but their sweet influence 
lives perennially, beariug constant fruit in the lives of those 
whom they had in their charge. 

— The Moody school for boys, just across the Conn. river 
from Northfield, will be opened May 1, in the houses which have 
been fitted up for temporary use. The farm contains 300 
acres, and 60 applicants for admission have already been re- 
eived. The trustees of the school are: The Prest.,—D. L. 
Moody; the Vice-Prest.—Julius Estey, of Brattleboro; the 
Sec. and Treas.—H. N. F. Marshall, of Northfield; H. M. 
Moore, and H. F, Durant, of Boston; and Rev. E. R. Drake, 
Mrs. Betsy Moody, and George Moody, of Northfield. 

— The teachers engaged for the Phillipston schools for the 
next term, commencing about May 1, are Miss Fanny Bald- 


| win of Phillipston, Miss Mary R. Fuller of Phillipston, 
Helen Davis of Baldwinsville, Miss Fanny Gage of Athol, 
and Miss Baker, of Phillipston. 

— The directors of the State Teachers’ Assoc. have voted to 
hold the next,—the thirty-seventh,—annual meeting in Boston 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Dec. 29, 30, and 31, and 
have appointed the Prest., Sec., and Treas. the Com. of Ar- 
rangements, to prepare the program and make all needed pro- 
visions for the meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 

— The annual exhibition given by the junior class in Brown 
Univ. occurred on Saturday, the 16th inst., and was highly 
creditable to the class. Wm. H. Pomeroy, of Springfield, 
Mass., stood first in rank, and delivered an excellent oration in 
Latin, “‘ De Marcelli Morte Pramatura.” Wm. E. Jillson, of 
Providence, standing second, delivered a very able oration on 
“The Test of Time.’ Other orations worthy of special note 
were those of Saml. W. Foss, of Portsmouth, N. H., on ‘‘ The 
Book of Job as a Literary Work’’; and of Walter B. Jacobs, 
of Providence, on the ‘‘ Death of Illustrious Men.”’ 

— Mr. X. D. Tingley, gram. head-master at the Broadway 
school, Pawtucket, who had tendered his resignation to the 


Miss | school com., has, at their earnest solicitation, withdrawn the 


same. 
— The Rev. Dr. James O. Murray, prof. of Rhetoric and 


English Literature, at Princeton, has been chosen to deliver a 
memorial address on the late Prof. Diman. 

— Thomas H. Clark was reélected to the superintendency of 
schools of Newport. John H. Cozzens, Lucius D. Davis, Rey, 
Mahlon Van Horne, and William E. Crandall were elected 
members of the School Board to fill vacancies. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Mr. H. M. Harrington, has been reélected Supt. of 
Schools in Bridgeport, for the year ending July, 1882. The 
schools are in a very prosperous condition and the number in 
attendance unusually large. Mr. Harrington makes an excel- 
lent superintendent. 

— From the interesting annual Report of Sec. Northrop we 
get the following statistical facts: Number of towns in the 
State, 167; of school districts, 1,473; of public schools 1,630; 
average length of schools, 179 days. Number of children, be- 
tween 4and 16, 140,235, being an increase of 1,807 over previous 
year. During the year 20 new school-houses were erected. 
Of those previously used 893 are reported as in good condition, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Student's Dream; cloth, $1.00....Shadows of 
Shastc ; by Joaquin Miller; cl., $1.00. Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. 

English in Schools: a series of essays; by H. N. 
Hudson; cl. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

High School of Charleston (S.C.); proceedings —_ 
the occasion of opening the school-house, Jan. 3, 1881. 

Outlines of Drawing; by F. 
Ct.: H. H. Peck. 

Popular History of the United States ; by John Frost; 
continued to the inauguration of Gen. Gartield by John 


Summer Tuition 
— FOR — 


TEACHERS, 


Wellesley, and to Miss ADA L. HOWARD, Pres. of 
G. Shea ; ill.,cl..... A Treasury of English Sonnets ;|as a University Tutor includes the names of very many of t 


AND FOR 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
E. Bangs. New Haven, | Teachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 
bridge (England). 
Tb ladies can be received into his family, and special reference is permitted to H. F. DURANT, Esq. 
| Fellesle College. The Reference List for Dr. H.'s success 
he most eminent University Professors in America 


edited, from the original sources, with notes and ills., | and Great Britain. 


by D. M. Main ...Across Patagonia; by L. F. Dixie; 


As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to 
est Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 311 


CANDIDATES for 
Harvard University and 
Wellesley College. 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have Now Ready 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


—- 


RAW LINSON’S 


Ancient Monarchies. 


ill., cl. .. Curiosities of Puritan Nomenciature ; by C. 129 
W. Bardsley; cl. _ York: R. Worthington er 
Outlines of the Hi oe Art; by Dr. Wm. Liibke; " 
ed. by Clarence Gook ; in two vols., fully ill.; Vols. I. LATIN AND 


and IL.; el., $7.50.... Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies ; 
in 3 vols.; Vols. I., II., and LIL; cl., $9.00. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. guage to my c 
Xenie’s Inheritance: a tale of Russian life; by H. | them.” 
Gréville; transl. by L. E. Kendall; 50 cts. Philadel- 


FROM ADA, OHIO: “ My exercises in Latin Com- 
position with aos help me greatly in teaching the lan- 


GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


. [wish you could be here to hear | oF bigh,—shoul 


phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Fd 
A Nameless Nobleman ; Round-Robin Series ; 


cl., $1.00. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 

Knights of To-day ; or, Love and Science; by Chas. 
Barnard; illam. cover,cl. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Outlines of Elocution, and Comprehensive Manual 
vA ee ; by G. Walter Dale; cl., $1.50. Danville, 

nd.: J. E. Sherrill. 

Anthroposophy ; y ! the Rev. C. C. Adams. New 
York: W. B. Smith & Co. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829; ed. by Prince 
R. Metternich ; transl. by Mrs. Alex. Napier; 2 vols.; 
Vols. L. and IL., cl.... The History of a Mountain; b 


317 tf 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 


Illustrating “‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” 


NATURAL HIsToRY STORE, 


pos 


and Rocks, 262 eow 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
see Candidates’ New Bulle- 


tage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, The History, Geogra- 
phy, and Antiquities of Chaldea, As- 


G see ug positions id. 
Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. | | GOON for; syria, Babylon, Media, and fersia 


Collected from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. 
By GEORGE RAWLINSON, ™.A., 


Price, 3:23.50. 


w. J. KNOWLTON, 
sors, Principals, Tutors, 


168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Elisée Reclus; transl. by B. Ness and J. Lillie; ill., cl. 
-..4 Short History of the English Colonies in America ; 
by Henry Cabot Lodge ...Franklin Sq. Lib.: Memoirs 


Bishop 


need of Teachers will pl 
Addreas 


Simpson, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiatea for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. 
state the qualifications 
A. LOVELL & CO., 


Professor of Ancient History in Oxford University: 
From the Latest English Edition. 


Illustrated with Maps and 657 Engravings. 3 
vols., 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, 
89.00. 


A want has long been felt for a good edition at a 


Parties in 


of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829; ed. by Prince Richard 
Metternich; in 4 parts; Parts. I. and II., III. and IV.; 
20 cts. each. New York: Harper & Bros. 


“Bor Organists !” 


ORGAN GEMS. ($2.50.) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 

ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By PeTers. 

BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, $2.50. 

BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 

ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., each $1.25. Com- 

plete, $6.00.) By EUGENE THAYER. 

ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. ($1.25.) 
In these six well-made books will be found a very 

large number of volantaries, some classical, some new 

and light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use the 

longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter composi- 

tions as themes from which to vary. 


Billee Tayler, price reduced to WO cents. 
@Olivette, price reduced to 50 cents. 


JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY, $1.00. 


By A.N. JOHNSON. “ The best book in the world”’ 
(for its object), was the commendation bestowed by an 
enthusiastic pupil on a former book by the same author. 
However that may be, this is his newest treatise, and 
can hardly be excelled for plainness of explanation, 
ease, and thoroughness. It does not attempt Counter- 

vint, or any of the higher problems of composition, 
vat confines itself to those things that every organist, 
every good player, and every composer of * the people's 
music” ought to know. 


Gar Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 
310 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The June examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Law School, 
and the Medical School will hereafter be held simulta- 
neously in Cambridge, Exeter (N.H.), New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco, on 
the Thursday, Friday, and urday following the last 
Wednesday in June. They will n this year on 
Thursday, June 30, at 8 a.m. 

Candidates may present themselves upon a part of 
the examinations. 

For recent examination and further informa- 
tion, address the RecisTRaR, Marvard Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 310 f cow 


WANTED, 


A young college graduate, to teach in an institution 
where of 1 be moderate at first, but steadily ad- 


v ddress, with best terms above ex 
3i7 BOX 53, Fisherville, W. 


Addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said: ‘The necessity for schools 
of elocution is founded on the general law of culture. 
God has given us organs which need development ; 
there is a law of growth and culture everywhere.”’ 
The National School of Elocution and O@ra- 
tory, established in 1873, and chartered in 1875 ,affords 
the most ample facilities for such culture. Nineteen 
Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their depart- 
ments. Summer Term, July 5; Fall Term, Oct. 3. 


Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 
J. H. BETCHEL, Sec., 
3171(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


JONES FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN, 
The shortest and most thorough Introduction. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, hence 
NO CHANGE of grammar required. It has features 
of great excellence not found in any similar book. 

“I know of no other book so well fitted to prepare 


a pupil to read Cesar.” — B. L. Cilley, Prof. 6 
Ancient Languages, Phillips Exeter Acad , N. H. 

“I regard Jones’s ‘First Lessons in Latin’ as near 
perfection as any text-book I ever saw. Last Sep- 
tember I began to use it in a class of boya the aver- 
age of whose ages was not quite thirteen years, 
andin you weeks they were reading Cwsar with 
facility.’’—Horace Briggs, Ph.D., Prine. of Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Classical School (Aug. 30, 1880), 


JONEWS LATIN PROSE - 
TRON, COMPOSI 


Of equal merit with his “Greek Prose Composi- 
tion,”’ which is in general use. 
The best companion-book to Cxsar and Cicero, 
ke Adapted to the leading Grammars. 

“* Vastly superior to an thing of the kind that I have 


yet seen or heard of.”,—C. 8. HEMINGWAY . 
Holyoke (Mass.) High Scho. 1. 


“It is working like a charm. For the first time 1 
my teaching I have a class that likes Latin Compo: 
sition.”’—G. C. PURINGTON, Princ. of Brunswick 
(Maine) High School, 


Both books have been widely introduced, and are in 
use in the best Classical and High Schools. 


Circulars sent on application by 


S. C.CRICCS & CO., 


Publishers, . . Chicago. 


42 Bond Street, New York. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
American and ~ To 
ore ‘eachers’ Agency, 
240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or tothe country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA NIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Principals, Gevernesses, and 'Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for applica- 
tion-form. Address L. B. LAN pls, 
306 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular, 191 FULTON 8T., WN. Y. 


A Brief Elementary Manual of Gymnastics, 
FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 
Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gym- 

nastic Training in the mmon Schools, with 

lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of fauriliar tanes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymn , who has adapted the work 


to the needg of the t majority of our schools. 
Price copy, covers; 25 or more 
copies, 
w- CL AyD PUR. COMPANY, 
238A Hawley Sereet, Boston. 


moderate price of Rawlinson’s authoritative and inter- 
esting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a complete 
and thoroughly well executed edition in convenient 
form and at nearly half the price of the English Edi- 
tion, the only one heretofore obtainable. 


“It evinces great industry, carefulness, elabora- 
tion, and completeness. is excellency consists in 
bringing together the scattered information that 
exists respecting the old monarchies of the world, 
and in presenting it with lucid compactness. Its 
great merits the most captious critic cannot deny. 
—London Atheneum. 


Ir. 
A “STUDENT'S EDITION” OF 


Lubke’s History of Art. 


Edited by CLARENCE COOK. 


we ~~ in two volumes, small 8vo, with nearly 600 
illustrations, handsomely printed and bound in 
Cloth........ $7.50. 
*,* The Original Edition will be kept in stock as here- 
tofore. 2vols,, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14.00. 
Since the publication of Liibke’s History there has 
arisen an increasing demand for the work as a text- 
book for art clubs, schools, and private students. The 
fine edition being considered both expensive and incon 
venient for such uses, the Student’s Edition is issued to 
meet this demand. While the price is but little more 
than half that of the origmal edition, the volumes aré 
made more portable, and that without sacrifice of exce!- 
lence in the mechanical execution. 
these volumes o t to ep 
srktote and art py natn There is no other work of 


equal value accessible to the reader.” —N. /nde- 
pendent. 


“ It is the only work of the kind from which ha veer 
who aim at general culture can obtain a suflic — 
idea of one of the broadest fields of human activity 
concerning which every one nowadays is expec 
to know something.”—CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


755 Broadway, . . NEW YORK. 
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Jolns Hopkins, a situation as teacher of History and 


April 28, 1881. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATI 


ON. 293 


543 in fair condition, and 211 in poor condition. The amount 
varied by district tax was $75,287 more than in preceding year. 
The report shows that the Secretary has faithfully performed 
the duties of his important office, and that upon the whole 
there has been progress in school-work. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GrorertaA. — The Report of Hon. G. J. Orr, State School 
Comr. for 1880, is on our table. Its statistics are very full, 
and valuable for reference and study, showing the progress of 
education in the State, There is also much historical informa- 
tion, and an interesting correspondence between the Commis- 
sioner and Dr. Sears in relation to the State Normal Coll. 
The end in view was to secure aid from the Peabody Fund, 
for ‘the support of the college. Comr. Orr, after fully and 
faithfully discussing these vital questions, invites the earnest 
attention of the General Assembly to coéperate to secure the 


obtect. 


MINNESOTA.—The number of students enrolled at Carleton 
Coll., Northfield, the present term, is 90 less than it was last 
term. Some of the seniors are intending to go to the State 
Univ. to finish their course. The students are making ar- 
rangements to edit and print a paper at the Coll. 

Prof. Sperry has returned from a lecture tour through the 
State. The Dr.’s lectures on hygiene are well received by the 
people and are doing great , 

The examinations of the public schools of Stillwater took 


place Thursday and Friday, April 7 and 8, under the direction 
of the Supt., Prof. Frost. These examinations were quite 
satisfactory. 

New York. — ThefAcademic department of the Saratoga 
Union School has frecently attended its usual commencement 
exercises, which drew an immense audience. Supt. Packard 
presided. A class of nine took part in the exercises, besides 
those who furnished the music. It is pronounced a very fine 

rformance. Mr. Packard may well cherish a feeling of sat- 
sfaction, if not of pride, that he has succeeded so well in 
rousing the people to a sense of the importance of their public 
high school. 


TENNESSEK.—The annual election at Ward’s Sem. came off 
recently: Miss Callie Block, Ark., Senior Valedictorian; Miss 
Minnie Martin, Tenn., Latin Salutation; Miss Lula Wandling, 
Ky., French Valedictory; Miss Maggie Treanor, Tenn., Ad- 
dress to Juniors; Miss Mollie Deaderick, Ark., Second Senior 
Valedictory; Miss Mamie Gooch, Tenn., Junior Valedictory; 
Miss Rowena Ewing, Tenn., and Miss Effie Bennett, No. Car., 
joint Sophomore Valedictorians; Miss Josie Robinson, La., 
Freshman; Miss Sadie Vaughn, Tenn., Primary Valedictorian; 
Miss Helen Stafford, La., and Miss Margerie Settle, Tenn., 
Valedictorians of the Second and Third French classes, 

VirGIntaA.—Arrangements have been made to hold teachers’ 
institutes during the ensuing summer at Front Royall and 
Martha Washington Coll., Abingdon; the former will be con- 
ducted by Prof. Ed. Brooks, Prin. of the State Normal School, 
Millersville, Penna. and the latter, by Hon. M. A. Newell, 
Supt. of Public Instr., Maryland. 


The institutes, conducted at various points in the State 
during the past few years have been of great value to teachers, 
aside from the awakening of the people to the necessity of estab- 
lishing a State Normal School, as a fitting capstone to the now 
well-organized and growing system of public schools in Vir- 
ginia. Efforts will no doubt be made at the next meeting of 
the legislature to pass a bill establishing such a school, to se- 
cure an appropriation for the erection of suitable buildings, 
and the employment of a thoroughly-competent corps of in- 
structors. The existence of this feeling is due largely to the 
unwavering efforts of Dr. Wm. H. Ruffner, Supt. of Public 
Instr., whose tongue and pen are ever enlisted in the advance- 
ment of the public-school interests intrusted to his keeping. 


PERSONAL. 


— Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Gen’l Agt. of the Peabody fund, is 
now vigorously at work at his headquarters in Richmond. 


— City Supt. J. W. Akers, of Cedar Rapids, is the leading 
candidate for the office of Supt. of Public Instr. of Iowa. Prof. 
Akers is one of our leading educators, is thoroughly posted in 
public-school work, is a live, practica] teacher, and would do 
able work in the office. 


— Prof. G. T. Fletcher, the former prin. of the Castine Nor- 
mal School (Me) has been elected as supt. of the schools at 
Augusta. This is an excellent appointment, and the teachers 
and school of the capitol city will find a real friend and helper 
in Prof. Fletcher. Mayor Vickery, in his annual address, 
thus alludes to the Supt: ‘I congratulate the board in 
being able to secure that veteran school-organizer and teacher, 
G. T. Fletcher, Esq., for Supt. of Schools. No gentleman in 
the State can fill the office more acceptably.”’ 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


SPENCERIAN 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


The TRIUMPH” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


1@- Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the ans Dustless Crayon. 40 
material. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


Dustless Crayons, 
Physical and 


Agents Wanted to present our improved Schoo 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARD CHARTS, 


Kindergarten Material, &c. 


Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Chemical Apparatus, 


GLOBES: 60 Different Styles. 
See special circular. 


WANTED, Just Issued. 


Ry a graduate of Amherst and present student at the 


Political Keonomy, with Classics or Mathematics. 
References given. Address JAMES, 
315d Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


MUSIC READER, |=... 


BY KEYS & MEIGNEN. 


The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, oa? ADELPHIA, PA 314 1 
the Musio READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample copies mailed posata for 75 cts, | &00., PHIL 4 ’ . 

P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the music ch & CO. ; 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent postpaid 
in receipt of a three-cent postage-stamp. 304 eow 


Address W. H. BON 
Dealers in Sheet Music and 


1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. the cheapest, most accurate, 


Just Issued Agent Wanted. 
TEACHERS WANTED ter monn: 


For fall particulars address J, 0, McCURDY 


Music Books, 


UICK! to sell 
and ONL W Edition of the evised 


ACENTS WANTED 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hun- 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


containing a Full History of its Revision. 


dreds of Tours, By mail, 10 cents, 


Non GAZE & S00, 200 Washington St., Boston, 
ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Directly after meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 


Summer Normal School of Languages 
(FRENCH Anp GERMAN). 

tr Full Programme out in May. 

Send early applications to 

‘ STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

216 tf 309 Madison Avenue, New York. 

COOK’S TOURS. 

ESTABLISHED 

Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Kurope, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia. Special arrangements for Personally 
Pendacted and Private Parties to Europe, Egypt, and 
_nlestine, Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 
rs ) first-class Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of 
issned. Cook’s Excursionist and special pam- 
phiets contain full particulars, sent by mail. Address, 


C THOS, COOK «x SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
BARATTONI, Mangr. [307¢0w] P.O. Box, 4197. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 


Wait till May for full announcement. 
Cc. H. SPRAGUE, 
309 Private Secretary of the President, 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


* the Benefit of Teachers and Clergymen, 
r wives and friends. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 


4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
er Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


312 DomESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and I4th St., NEW YORK. 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 27 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 

| Neopabite 4 The Kesurrection (¢). Rev. Dr. Nisbet. . . $1.00 
Camping in * Spiritual Life of Christ. Rev. Holloway. 1.00 
Hew = be Beautiful 25 | Evolution and Progress. Gill, . . . 1.50 

to Prepare ‘40 | Spiritual Communications. Kiddle. . . 1.50 


Anthroposophy. Rev. Dr. Adams. . - 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 


Harvard University Examina- 
tion for Women. 


(WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASS8S’N), BOSTON. 


| ‘The eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
|New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 30, 1881. The examination will be the same as 
| that for entrance to college, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. 


The Solentifc Course. Those who pass this examination and receive a cer 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. titicate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 


Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- yey, by the professors of Harvard University. This 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, certificate may also be presented at Vassar and Smith 
and the Sciences. Colleges as equivalent for examination in the studies, 


’ ' preparatory or collegiate, covered by it. For informa- 
wae Seve | ion address secretaries of local committees: 114 Boyl- 


| ston St., Boston, Mass.; 60 Fifth Av., New York, N.Y.; 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will | 908 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 57 Walnut St., Cin- 
be sent on —— to 


cinnati, O. 315 ¢ 

1988 ADA L. HOWA 
176 os Ss. 149 (A Tre- 


Agents at work are having wonder/ul success ; this 
being the most desirable edition, low-priced, and wanted 
by thousands. Itisarare chance for ladies. Par- 
Better order ou(fit at once. Only 50c. 
Time is money. Address HUBBARD BROS., Pub- 
lishers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 316 da 


An Extroardiary Offer 


TO AGENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Goods Unsold, Returned. 


If you are out of employment and want to 
startin a business in which you can make 
from 83 to $10 a day clear, and take no 
risk of loss, we will send you, on receipt of 
Sil, goods that will sell readily ina few 
days for $25. If the agent fails to sell these 
goods in four days, he can return all unsold 
to us, and we will return him his money. 
Can any thing be fairer? We take all risk 
of loss, and the agent gets started in a busi- 
ness that will be permanent and pay from 
81,000 to 33,000 a year. Ladies can do ax 
well as men. We want an agent in every 
county. Full particulars free. Address U.S. 
MANUFACTURING CO., 116 Smithfield 


St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 b eow 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


is the best chance ever offered ou. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real life, _ as 


ohn B. Goug 


portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and tmtense interest, it is 
a 4 r. Itis the “boommg'’ book for Agents, and out- 
sells all SOth 1090 A te 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. £% Exclusive Terri- 

end s al Terms given. Send for Circulars. Address, 
KD. WORTHINGTON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn 


N®* ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly timonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
$72 outfit frea. ae Troe & Co,, Augusta, Faculty of School of Oratory. ING 


For circular or information, address F. B, SNOW. 
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LATEH PUBLICATIONS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Appletons’ American Standard Geographies, Elem. D Appleton & Co(N Y) $ 65 
Same, Higher. - - - 6 1 50 
Bible: Matthew and Mark. With notes by Rev, H. Cowles “ “ “ 2 00 
Constipation. - - - Edwards Presley Blakiston (Phila) 75 
What Every Mother Should Know. - - - Elis a “ “ 75 
Metric Prescription-book. - - - - Oldberg as as “ 1 50 
Unofficial Pharmacopeia. - - - - bad bed 3 50 
Leaders of Men. - - - - - - ~~ Robt Carter & Bros (N Y) 75 
Boys and Girls Playing. - - - - - Ryle “6 “ “ 50 
Faith and Freedom. . - - - - Brooke Geo H Ellis (Boston 1 50 
From Exile. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 176. - - Payn Harper & Bros (N Y) 15 
Mental Culture. - - - - - - Chavasse Lindsay & Blakiston (Phila) 1 00 
Surgery. Vol, 2. - - - - - - Agnew Lippincott & Co (Phila) 7.50, 8 50 
Tricotrine. - . - - - - La Rame (‘Ouida’) “ “ “ 6 00 
Coningsby. Seaside Lib., No. 969. - - - Disraeli N ¥ News Co(N Y) 20 
Cwsar. “ 974, - - - Froude “ 20 
Colleen Bawn. 6s * 968, - - - Griffin a6 “ o¢ 20 
Broken Thoughts. - - - - . B G P Putnam's Sons (N Y) 1 25 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear. - - - Mittendorf “ss “6 4 00 
Origin of Nations. - - - - - Rawlinson Chas Scribner’s Sons(N Y) 1 00 
Christian Institutions. Cheap edition. - - - Stanley 75 
Old Drury Lane. - - - - - - Stirling Scribner & Welford (N Y) 6 00 
Dictionary. 6thedition. - - . - - Stormonth “ “ “ 3 00 
Thomas Carlyle. - - - - - - Wylie 6s « a 6 00 
Liberian Republic as It Is. - - - - Stetson A Williams (Boston) 10 
Romeo and Juliet. - - - - - Shakespeare Ginn & Heath (Boston) 65 
Living Thoughts. - : - - - - Robertson 8 C Griggs & Co (Chicago) 1 25 
Reply to “A Fool’s Errand.” 3dedition. § - - Royall EJ Hale & Son (N Y) 40 
On Teaching. - - - . - - - Fitch Macwillan & Co(N Y) 1 75 
Conduct of the Understanding. - - - Locke “ “ “ 50 
A Fair Barbarian. - - . -. - - Burnett J R Osgood & Co (Boston) 1 00 
Georgics. Transl. by Harriet W. Preston. - - Virgil “ “ “ 1 00 
Mysteries of the Head and Heart. - - - Grimes Henry A Sumner & Co (Cincin) 1 
Problems of Creation. - - - - - oe “ “ as 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Boston, in THE JouRNAL of this week. He 

— furnishes a useful collection of forty-one min- 

WE have received this week from the Metric) erals and rocks for the low price of $2.50. Mr. 

Bureau, 32 Hawley street, Boston, a set of| Knowlton has the most attractive natural his- 

scales and protractor, which has long been by = 
e 

needed in schools. The design and scales) teresting “4 ‘he Call 


chosen were worked out with great care by! and examine his stock. 

Prof. W. LeConte Stevens, of New York, and —_ 

submitted to the professors of mathematics THE enterprising firm of Ginn & Heath have 
and mechanical drawing in many leading admitted Mr. George D. Plimpton into the firm, 


schools and colleges. The letters of commend- | and the business will be continued at 9 and 13 
ation have all been in terms of the highest; Tremont Place, Boston, 4 Bond street, New 
praise. All needed scales areincluded, reading York, and 180 Wabash avenue, Chicago, under 
down as fine as 1-100 of a cm., or 1-250 of an the styleof Ginn, Heath & Co. Mr. Plimpton, 
inch. A protractor in single degrees, num-| the new partner, is a young gentleman of ex- 
bered both ways, and each degree just a mm. | perience in the business, full of energy and 
seale of chords to the same radius, complete | tact, and will be a valuable acquisition to the 
the set. In ivory these scales would cost about firm. We wish him abundant success, and 
$5.00. Made on a peculiar tough cardboard, a8| congratulate the senior partners upon the ar- 
firm as ivory, they are offered for 25 cts., post- rangement. 
or 18 cts. for and alone. — 

is puts in reach of the poorest student all 
Pail be of Tue special attention of all teachers of 
service in showing the advantages of the met-| Latin is invited to the announcement of 8, C., 
ric system decimals over the 32ds and 64ths| Griggs & Co., Chicago, in this issue. The tes- 
of the old scales. timonials of eminent teachers in favor of the 
supe 
of superior merite of Jones’s Latin books are nu 


/merous and weighty. The typography and 
week will be found the card of G. S. Woolman, | . .nanical execution has never been surpassed 


116 Fulton street, New York. Mr. Woolman }y American publishers. Great credit is due 
deals in the best quality of Mathematical and | this enterprising house for the thoroughness 
Drawing Instruments, Materials, &c. Specia] 40d skill they exhibit in the publication of 


_| both text-books for schools and colleges and 
attention is called to Higgins’ American Draw saisesiiancous books. 8 


ing Ink, sold by him at 25 cents per bottle. ss 
Like India ink, the coloring base of the new! MAINE, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Con- 
apes. iy course, carbon, but this is presented | necticut, New York, Iowa, and Ohio are 
in a fluid state, or in so intimate a union with . 
water that the American Drawing Ink is prac- wn 
tieally a solution of carbon, being more like a sending their exercises in Latin and Greek to 
dye thanapaint. This Drawing Ink is strictly | K.- L. Perkins. Some of these exercises we 
an American product, being produced according bave seen, and the writers evidently appreciate 
to a new formula, by a new process, and with | very highly the privileges of this method of 
new apparatus. It is much finer, more in-| teaching. See advertisement in this paper. 
tensely black, and more perfectly fluid than | 
India, or any other ink. The finest lines of THERE are many reasons why the black- 
drawn | boards in the schools should be of superior 
it continuously; and it will work longer in the) quality 
other ink. It is not a solid ink ground up, but! lic highway, over which they travel in search 
is a new native ink, made fluid from the out-|of knowledge. All will admit that they should 
set; and it will never become gelatinous, thick,| be dustless, free from holes, roughness, and 
or offensive, or deposit carbon, like ali so-called | ragged edges, and should be as smooth as pos- 
** Liquid Inks”’ with which draughtsmen have| sible, so that the little ones will have a great 
been heretofore afflicted. It thus fills the long! desire to use them, as they certainly will if 
felt want of draughtsmen, —a perfect liquid | the blackboards are made by J. A. Swasey, 21 
ink,—always ready, always good. Send for a| Brattle street, Boston. 
bottle, and try it. <n 
— WANTED, 4 Man competent to take charge 

WE invite the special attention of our read-| of the Educational Department of a prominent 

errs to the announcement of W. S. Fortescue| publishing house; one well acquainted with 


& Co., Philadelphia, of a new American edi- le wl 
ress Education,” care « HE 
tion of Harrison’s admirable book on The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. ' 317 2t 


Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the 


English Language. We have used this work| . . * 
for many years, and find that it is compre- Uf you wish cither to buy or sell_ School 


jon in and very accu-| Books, new or second-hand, 
rate. It teaches the history, the philology, 
and the grammatical construction of our vod Séeress A. 8. CLARK, 
guage, each section being illustrated with ap- 
authors of authority. 
8 a corrective of abounding and increasin 4 ‘ 
whether written or oral, this (F) City. 
8 especially well-timed and efficient.) “WANTED 
— price see card on last page of our present! every State, educated ladies,—good aritbmeticians 
ue. Teachers preferred. Teachers now engaged by us can 
— be corresponded with. Address, 


We earnestly invite all teachers of natural| Post Orvica Box 1343, New Youx. 


science in the common schools to notice the Reversible Writing - Books ( patented ) 
card of W. J. Knowlton, 168 Tremont street,'are the best. Look for them. ‘matt 


145 Nussau Street, 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
OF THE HisTORY OF THE 


Political Parties *%2 Federal Government. 


‘THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 
Crities award it the highest praise. A “MULTUM IN PARVO” for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &e. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
(ar Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


315 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The folowing Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


1, Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D | 16, Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

2. Studies of the Stars. By H. | 17. ane — of Ed- 
. Bible Studies Little People. ev. B, T. acation in entury. y W. F. Phelps, A.M, 

we 7 18. Christian Evidences. ih J. Vincent, Db. 


Vincent, | 
4, English history. By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 


5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 20. The Chautauqua Hand-Book, By J. H. Vin- 
7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and | cent, D.D. 
Scientific Circle. | 21. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 


8. What ‘Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 22, Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wine, A.BE.3D. 
Townsend, D.D. | 24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes, 
9. William Cullen Bryant. 25, Self-Education, By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 


10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 
11. Socrates. By Prof. W. F. Phelps, A.M. : At 20 Cents Each. 


12, Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. P 3, A.M, 6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D. 

14. Horace Mann, Py Prof. Wm. F. — A.M. 13, Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 

15. Frebel. By Prof. Wm, F, Phelps, A.M. | 23, English Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 
296 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (m) 


Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Olarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, Specialist in Vocal Training, 
The Human Voice In Song, 15i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Speaking Voice, The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


The Cause and Oure of Stammerin 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, TERMS.—Full course in peerete, $50; Do. in class of tive, $25; 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. (Ge Special rates 
and = Cure of Stammering. to Societies, Schools, and Church ‘classes. Special Class for Min- 
Tonchors, and Ladics. 303 zz (1) 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 19, 


The Series of which this Book forms a part contains a rich variety of Sentiment, Eloquence, Pathos, Wit, 
and Humor, thas forming A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING at the Smallest Possible Cost. 
Sold by Booksellers and yj 

315d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


_ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, (‘iit 


303 zz 


ta7~ Sample pages of Iuterlinears free, Send for our new Catalogue. 


Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERICAN OZONE GENERATOR, « simple 
and effective apparatus for the generation of Ozonn, which is Nature’s great disinfectant. OZONE effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in « 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us : 
HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., MARoH 25, 1881. 
(ientlemen : — Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school-room, | 
am fully persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. The atmosphere of the room is at all times pleas 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially for 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an important aid 
in correcting the evils arising from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


GY Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities, 


22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 


Orders by ‘post will receive prompt attention. 
Headquarters for New England, 3 ARCH ST., BOSTON; Chicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. ©oW 


The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair 


THE KING OF ALL CHAIRS. 


Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever produced, combining, as it come 
CHAIR, BED, CHILD'S CRIB, INVALID RECLINING, and LIBRAR 
chair, and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired 10r 
ease and comfort. Send for catalogue and price-liat to 

MAKKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CBAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


| 
\ 
: 
| 
{ 
| 
Vocal Culture. Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 
. 
| 
yl 
Pa 
$50 Broadway, New York. 
at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
& Go., Portland Me. 12 


ree. 
Me. 
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Tue announcement of Sigmon M. Stern, 
principal of the celebrated School of Languages, 
309 Madison avenue, New York, in our present 
issue, of a Summer School to be held at St. 
Albans, Vt., commencing July 9, immediately 
after the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, will be welcome intelligence to 
hosts of teachers who wish to combine more or 
less of study and improvement with their 
summer vacation recreation. The Educational 
Editor of the New York Tribune of March 
31, 1881, gives the following valuable testi- 
mony in regard to the methods of teaching by 


Mr. Stern: 

‘‘ The natural method of teaching languages 
is making rapid progress. Prof. Sigmon M. 
Stern, who is at the head of Stern’s School 
of Languages in this city and in Brooklyn, in 
which this system is used exclusively, has in- 
stituted free classes for the instruction of pub- 
lic-school teachers in the principles of the nat- 
ural method, and has been so overrun with ap- 
plications that he has been compelled to refuse 
many. A number of public-school principals 
are among his pupils. Prof. Stern’s school, on 
Madison avenue, is to be a fixture at that point 
for several years to come, ‘This fact alone is a 
guarantee of stability, which is essential to 
success in educational efforts of any kind, and 
which has been wanting in the work of several 
instructors who in past years attempted to 
found schools of the ‘Natural Method’ in 
New York city. The number of pupils this 
has year been much greater than last year, 
when there were four hundred.’’ 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots, Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 315 zz 


Dip You Know Ir ?—Some people suffer for 
years from weak kidneys and torpid bowels 
and liver. If you know such a person, tell 


them that Kidney-Wort is a certain cure. It 
can now be had in either liquid form or as a 
dry vegetable powder. The same effect either 
way.— Evansville Tribune. 


THE circulation of the blood has been dem- 
onstrated by the microscope, and the proof of 


the circulation of Esterbrook’s Pens is that 
they are found everywhere. 


All the scales used in drawing from microscopic to 
astronomical lengths. Diagonal scales down to 1-100 
cu. Protractor numbered both ways in single degrees, 
each 1mm, Seale of chords to same radius. All on 
finest card a mm, thick, specially made for this use. 
As firm as ivory. The most complete scales ever made. 
Post free, 25 cts. each. Protractor and scale of chords 
alone, 10c, Address METRIO BUREAU, Boston, 317 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instrumenis 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Everywhere known and prized for 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent {mprovements. 
Elevant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
H.—Optical Instruments and (144 pp. 
¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
994 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Kight Colleges and 
D) Schools. Opent to both sexes. Adirens the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
President. 279 zz 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 309 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 
| C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis — Monroe), 


Beacon Street, 
ton, Mass. 


303 
M485: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 


Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. | - 


21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
epartments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLEs, lz 


Deps OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


EINSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko, GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Cheste square, Boston, Mass, 201 
4 SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


AJAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass, Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges ‘superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM OxncurTt, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
C'vor catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. "101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 zz Address E. H. Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. es Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
¢ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate nm of both sexes from three 
to Fron -one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Klocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


nses moderate, 
cipal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Comercial College. Rev. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. UOKLYN, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
bas superior advantages for Classical and Sctentific 
training. Apply to H, T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zs 


pro V. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
A thorough and practical business course. 
Circular Dy addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 


In Every School by using 
THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. SmiTH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
eugestes to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
a copy atonce. Samples sent post-paid for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


CEONOMY; 
HOW WORLDS WERE MADE, and MOUNTAINS AND OON- 


TINENTS RAISED AND PLACED AS THEY ARE. 
Consisting of a new and simple system of Physical 
Geography and Astronomy. 
By J. STANLEY GRIMES, Counselor at Law. 
Mailed free on oat of 25 cents by 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
(Mention this Journal.) (317 a) CHICAGO. 


or young folks at schooland at home. By Miss JANE 
ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” &c. 
Very entertaining and instructive. May be used for 
Supplementary Reading, or Review Exercises in Ge- 
ography. Price, 15 cents each, comprising: 
1. United States. 4, Africa and South America. 
5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 
3. Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 
317 LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus. and Maps. 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 


the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G, Shea; 
census of 1880. th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 
R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every klnd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s8 SUPERIOR 
MO N EY School kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2% 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS! 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular S. S. Singing Book. 
Sweetest 
Sentiment! 
30 per 100; T | 
00 per don. L | G H 
and quality of both Worps and Mosio! 

It is printed from large, clear type on pages 
ONE-FOURTH LARCER 

It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 

MORNING LIGHT. 

Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 35 
ots and receive by return maila sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 

314m CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ladies’ Angular. 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


and containing of the United States from 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
Melodies! 
(er PRICE UNCHANGED, 
This places it FAR ABOVE all others in the quantity 
Than those of any other 8. 8, Singing-books. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 
THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1—Letters...... Hand. 


No. 2—Letters and Words.........--. Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and “ 
No. 4—SOMtOMCES. Medium Style. 


No. 5— " Capitals, etc,......Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... “ “ 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ ae 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by 

GEO, BR. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


POSTPAID, Address this Office. 304 


311 tf 812 Broadway, New York, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 
15 Bromfeld Street, 
Maps! Maps! Maps! 
Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade, 
POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 


DR. SCHAFE’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


with any other recent Dic- 


This volume compared 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
* Full bound Turkey, $4.00. 


Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 


The Three Successes of the Year. 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 

Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools, 


i volume, i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS. 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 
Prin, Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D, C, 
1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


th GENUINE 
siate BU 


“SEND FOR ESTIMATE. 
JO2ZBARCH S! - PHILADELPHIA 


Library Bureau, 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Dealers in 


SUPPLIES FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. 
MELVIL DUI, MANAGER. 


This Bureau consists of Consultation, Employment, 
Catalog, Index, Publication, Supply, and Accommoda- 
tion Departments, and is a center for the Library 
Enterests of the entire country. It does the work im- 
racticable for a society or periodical, thus supplement- 
- the Library Journal and the American Li- 
brary Association. Its lists includes everything 
needed in the best equipt Public or Private Library, 
and offers 
BETTER Surpvies AT Less Cost THAN OTHERWISE 
ATTAINABLE, LISTS FREE. 
Teachers will find in its lists many labor-saving de- 
vices for their school-rooms and private studies, and 
thru the Accommodation Department can often save 


money on other articles. 
Call or send for circulars. 317 tf 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 

the New-Evgland Bureau 

of Education, 16 Hawley 8t. 

Boston, Mass. Write for a 
ular exp 


Cire our method of el 
265 F. B, SNOW, Manager. 


April 28, 1881. 
| 
CEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS, 
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| 
| 
_ 
= 
SCALE AND PROTRACTOR. | 
| 
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or For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Pr 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ Schoo! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbeos’s Histories. 
Stickney’« Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beoks (Siding 
Primary Copy-Books (Sliding Copies). 
Voumans’s Chemistry. 
VYoumans’s Botaniecs. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price Li 
department of study, 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, host 


Appletons’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographics. 

Quackenbos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art of School Management, 

Rallard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Rie., Ktc., Ete. 


st and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal 
Send for “ Educational Notes.” 


ey St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av, 
iN. CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. ‘ Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ear Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


General Ageni for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 
NEW 


Small Series, 


New Editions 
mounted on 
Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 


THE NEW 1. Word Method. 
AMERICAN 
95. per Set. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s EXisteries and Mist’! Readers; 


Leighton’s Mistery ef Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s Freuch Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

HMiutchisen’s Physioclegy and Mygicue. 


J.D. WILLIAMB, 4¢t., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield “t., BOSTON, 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of ls, Gloucester, Mass. 


Specimen copies cemts each. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubaque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Bise, Progress, aud Present Structure 
of the Engli Language. By Sir MATTHEW 
HARRISON, A M., late fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. Fourth American edition. Price, $1.50. 

This work is fall of interest and instruction, and atu- 
dents of the English Language will find it an inval- 
uable help. Mailed on receipt of price. 316 zz 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centary. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
opies mailed for examination on receipt of $14.00. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American 25 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Guanes, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & 00., 


St. Louis, Meo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Khetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready, 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
om — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard III. — 

acbeth.— A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello, — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 

From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare's ‘Centurie of Praise,” &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
art willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 unexceptionally good as yours are.”’ Please send for 
Circulars. A. ©. STOCKIN, New Eng., 

310 41 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (O., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. l6mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and tifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoes 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 

otta’s Handbook Universal Literature, 12mo. $2.50, 

Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


_ JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. Ss. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxley’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo *9 1.40 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chem 1.10 
Jones’ Janior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessous in Elem. Physics, 1.410 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational © sent free on application. 
1A az 22 Bond Street, Row York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00 
Publishers of 


Barthel Dunton & Scribner's Copy 
memore’s Graded 
Patterson’s Com islon 
Oresby’s Greek Teat Books. 

ote. , furnished, Correspond: 


ence solicited. 
Wis MANBON,  Bromnalh Be, Boston, 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 
$ .65 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), ° - 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 59 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Scott’s Manual of United States 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 1,65 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


12mo, Cloth........+.. $1.75. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anD EpvuoaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public achools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hooels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistory Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
peenens colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 


(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 


15522 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical tionary, -75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 

1.765 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
RBascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Shadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duec’s Learning to Draw. illus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen mailed 
to the fe Pager, on application 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Prhiladetpnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School, Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks, 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Coustitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


303 eow 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New tan, 
‘Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
WHITTEMORE 
LLIAM F. I 
New-England Agent, 


293 Hawley Street, Boston, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EROONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT : 
Arithmetic 


Teacher's Manual of Elementary 


By MALcoLm MacvicaR, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 

as to the best methods of teaching this most important 

branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 


Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 


Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. vad 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
tiderhorst’s Blowp nalysis. e 
Bialr’s Rhetoric ; Revised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. New Hevised Edition. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. ' 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


a Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is designed for p schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
Intermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithwetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Katon’s Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 


Cireulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited, Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, font 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


A NEW ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 


JUST READY. 
Elements of Analytical Geometry, 


Prepared especially for Colleges, High Schools, and 
Academies, designed as an Introduction to the study 
of the higher mathematics. 
By Gro. R. Br1GGs, Instructor in Harvard University. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth,.....+.. $1.50. 
Recently Published : J 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MEOHANICS, 
For the use of Colleges and Schools, By EDWARD 8. 
DANA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 
Published by WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 
erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $1.00. 317 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and 
Vennable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry- 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &e. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-zngiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1 250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest Price Sam 
the most attracti ve, and the beet Readers ublished. McG R Ex- 
‘They cover a wider range t 
Vee nglish litera- uffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
They contain selections from the writings of twohun-| First Reader, - - - 10 16 
dred (200) standard authors, Second Reader, - - 25 
are: and more profusely illustrated than| Third Reader, - 20 42 
hey are embellished with 274 ¢ , Fourth Reader, - - - 25 50 
by 60 of the best artists in America.” Bifth Reader, - 40 72 
ey are adap modern methods of teaching. Sixth Reader - - - 50 85 
The Typography, Printin d Bindi : 
highest style of the book makingart, - - - + 210 18 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York. 
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